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Typed, Written, Drawn...1 to 8 Colors... 
Quickly! With Simple New Ditto “R-5” 
Much of the drudgery of teaching is routine— 
duplication. That's what makes the remarkable 
new Ditto “R-5" the whole school’s daily, hourly 
aid in doing things better and faster. Get 
acquainted with this great teaching assistant! 


COPIES COST LESS THAN 
5c PER HUNDRED, FOR 
Examination 
questions 
Lesson sheets 
Primary problems 
Laboratory materials 
School newspapers 
Objective tests 
Study outlines 
Bibliographies 
Drawings, graphs 
and sketches 


Shorthand samples 

Maps 

Music scores 

Lectures 

Athletic schedules 

Dramatic club manuscripts 

Notices of meetings 

Office forms 

Instructions to teachers 

Reports to Board of 
Education 


DITTO, Ine. 
2202 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IL. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
( ) Send me new Ditto Work Book Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary (_ ) 
Intermediate (_ ) Junior High School (_ ) 
Me PH A aG6 00S Soro Reseerne des eacenberennséeeeeenaean ° 
Katine BéCeeeecasebnenken teen 6eeseeseencenenesauus ° 


Caty.. County... 


Fast! Sharp! Bright! 8 Colors! A 12-year-old Can Operate It! 
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The New Ditto "R-5" is a miracle of speed, 
velvety action and wide versatility—using pen- 
cil, pen and ink or typed originals, or any com- 
bination of the three—reproducing 50 to 70 
bright copies per minute—in one to eight colors 
at once —on paper ranging in size from 3” x 7 
to 844" x 14”. You need it and can use it every 
hour of every day! Mail the coupon for details! 


This Semester EXTEND the TEACHING 
DAY with NEW DITTO WORK BOOKS! 


Ditto, Incorporated, provides a library of more 
than 50 authoritative work books printed in 
Ditto reproducing ink. 25 new ones this school 
year! Teachers, the nation over, agree that Ditto 
work books are like “invisible teachers” for 
each pupil—reducing lesson preparation and 
paper marking, and speeding the learning proc 
ess. Send coupon now for free classroom sam 
ples and catalog! 
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ATEST PLAYGROUND IN THE WORLD 


14 Million’ Americans 


_ Say 40. 


ON’T take our word for the And he'll tell you about the 

merits of Canadian vacations wonderful vacationland this great 
or for the way we treat you. north country really is; how cool 
Ask any one of the 14,000,000* and bracing, with fine modern 
Americans who visited us lastyear. highways stretching in all direc- 
Perhaps one of them was your tions, accommodations to suit all 
next-door neighbour. Ask him. budgets and unlimited scope for 


4 . every kind of holiday. 
He will soon tell you how easy it / ‘ 


is to cross the border; how cour- Yes, Canada welcomes you as 
teously you are received every- never before. She offers you the 
where; how free you are to move freedom of her towering moun- 


PA about; how willingly banks, hotels — tains, untracked forests, sparkling 
*/ and stores pay the premium on lakelands, silver seashores, bril 
we 
7 , 


9 American currency; how easy it is liant cities, lovely towns and of 


@ to leave Canada when you please. all her broad historic countryside. 


*Over 14,100,000 United States citizens visited Canada in 1940. This 
tremendous number, over W of the total U.S. population, does not 
include the many millions who came ta Canada for less than 48 hours; 
it includes only those who stayed in Canada for more than two days. 





- ~——ETURN TO YOUR CANADIAN VACATION 
EASY 10 ENTER C WILL DO DOUBLE DUTY ¢ 
wat EASY, WE'LL Your Canadian vacation will do far more than give you a 
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Canada is buying there in tremendous quantities. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREA 
OTTAWA -CANADA L-141 


C] Please send me free copy of your 60-page illustrated book about 
vacauoning in Canada, 


Please send me information on district, province of 


Name.... 


wx The U.S. Department of State, Washington, suggests U.S. citizens carry 1 Add 
4 @ress... 


some documents of identification such as old passports, birth or baptismal | 
certificates, naturalization certificates, club cards, tax bills, or similar papers. J _*"*": 
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Dear Reaper: 

If you are looking for stimulating ideas, your first glance thro 
the pages of this issue of THe INstructoR will inspire yu 
make enthusiastic plans. Perhaps you will first read “The } 
You Can Be,” page 58. Here Miss Brumbaugh discusses clothes, } 
and the teacher’s voice. And when your thoughts turn tO spr 
vacation, or to the longer summer holiday, there is the Tr 
Section, pages 52-56, with many and varied suggestions for ing 
esting and worth-while trips or extensive tours. An article 
page 10, by Barnett Spratt, discusses ways of planning seatwork 
teach pupils of all grades to make the best possible use of t 
time. The next article in the group which won honorable menu 
in our 1940 Environment Contest appears on page 11. You wil 
delighted with the Illustrated Unit, “Life in the Old Stone Ae 
pages 39-48. Don’t miss the regular departments, “How to Us 
Handwork in This Issue?” page 3; “The Children’s Corner,” page { 
“The New Books,” page 6; “Help-One-Another Club,” page 4 
“Let's Find the Facts for Ourselves,” page 57; and “Your Couns 
Service,” page 59. The contents of the issue are analyzed below 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 14, 17, 22, 24, 
25, 26, 34, 35, 49, 50. 


SEASONAL: pages 14, 16, 17,2 
25, 26, 34, 35, 50. 
Sr. Parrick’s Day: 37, 50. Sr. Parrick’s Day: 15, 37, So 


Witp Lire: 12, 13,14. Primt- Whip wire: 14, 15, Pam 
rive Lire: 35, 39-48. Lire: 15, 27, 35, 39-48. 
Winb: 17, 22, 25, 35. WIND: 16, 17, 19, 25, 35. 


Units: 16, 23, 39-48. Tes! 
18, 19, 73. Seatrwork: 10. 


Units: 13, 39-48. SraTWORK: 
10, 12, 22, 51. 


HaNpwork: 3, 24, 26, 27, 4 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 50, 51, 6 


HANDWORK: 3, 13, 24, 25, 26, 
28-29, 30, 50, SL, 60. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 34, 35, 36, PROGRAM MareriaL: 34, 35,” 
37. Svrories: 14. 38. Srories: 14, 15. 


Toor SuByects: arithmetic: 10, Toor SuByecrs: arithmetic: | 
49, 65; language: 5, 31, 50, 51, 19, 65; language: 5, 19, i, 
64; reading: 10, 12, 22, 49, 59; Sl, 64; reading: 10, 4, 
spelling: 10; handwriting: 10, spelling: 10; handwriting: 
49, 49, 


‘ 
] 


16 


Art: the cover, 20, 21, 51. | 


Art: the cover, 20, 21. Lirera 
ERATURE: 21. Music: 21, 34° 


TURE: 21, 36. Music: 21, 34, 
37, 62. 

CHARACTER EpucaTION: 19, 
CHARACTER EpucatTion: 10,17, 17, 35, 50. Sarety: 17. 
35, 49, 50. Sarery: 17. a 

ScIENCE: 14, 15, 16, 19, 575 
SCIENCE: 13, 14, 49, 57, 59. ” 
SociaL Stupres: the cover, ” 
15, 16, 18, 21, 23, 27, 3% 


SociaL Srupies: the cover, 9, 11, ste 
48, 49, $0, $1, §2—-56, §7, 0- 


2, 53, 28, 39-46, 51, 57, 
62. 9 
Visual Epucation: the covet,’ 
a7, 26, 25, 27, 39 48, 52 

§7, 60. 


VisuaL EpucatTIon: the cover, 9, 
17, 39-48, 52-56, 57, 60. 
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Summer Study.. 


























































































‘ Poge THIS issuc would not be com JESSIE TODD 
: plete without some pussy wil | - IN N kK ss 

ows, so dear to children’s hearts. The Ot 1 A 

pussy willows should be made soft and University of Chicago | ~y 

furry. Often on a poster one word Su mM mM er S € SS 0 ’/] 

may be made large to emphasize it. paper, 12” x 18”, they may draw 

Some words may be placed toward the two pencil lines an inch apart. Be | 

center of the page, and others may — tween these lines they print the title, | Enjoy a proftable summer of ‘ia ly and 

reach across the page. MARCH. This page will furnish an | ° ese * t _ = ae S summer 

cxample to help them with the letters. | 4 a a : at : ; t k zo ois pre . seg o | 

Page WE KNOW that first-grade At the bottom of the cover, each 2h\= seniaes AhticMions, Ra sr pryyl : ; 
children are content with draw child prints his name in the same =, \ = Degrees in Education... More than 400 educa- | 

ing a bird that has a head and a bill, style of letters is the title. = 3 many of national and international re tlie 

whereas second-grade children want After the child has sketched the AV wien plus the University’ it 

the bird to look like a specific kind ot lett rs in pencil, let him cover the 7a ue = il ATO nd ho iil creat 

bird. Learning to draw some bills pencil lines with black crayon. =t (at, standing Opportunity. Two tern 

thinner, others thicker, some longer, cede i -— te nning with FEQUNTaOR Monday a 

and some shorter are points which i THE notebook started in this _ ry og a " : ‘ae a | 

help pupils draw many other things. ; study may inspire children to hipaa si wy July - } 

make at home books specializing in Write NOW for complete Bulle 

_- CHILDREN like to make up subjects of their own choice. Director of Summer Session 
games. These figures will help. One child may take trips in a trail 715 Administration Bldg. 

They often like to play games in- er during the surnmer. He may buy alia — 

vented by themselves. one picture post card in cach town 


Sometimes children like to make for his notebook. If he letters under U NX | VY kK R S| g 7 Ok AY | N N kK S( yT A 
little folios for pictures and desiyns each card the date on which he was ‘ zs x , : ¢ si . 
drawn during the month. On a shect in that town, he will get experience 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ot folded orange or red construction in lettering. Continued on page 4 











Note how conveniently 
large periodicals are used 


| Teach 
| YOUR 
Subject 


with a 


fach Hand...Will Pave the Way to VA DELINEASCOPE 


Quicker, More Legible Penmanship 





Reading? Writing’? Arithme- tographs, drawings, post cards, 
Leading educators agree that handwriting is Art? Geography? History? printed matter, illustrations 
mastered quicker and easier if students are equipped 
5§, 37 with writing points designed to fit their hands. 
That's why an bsterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen is ideal for students. 


30 Re-New-Point Styles 
Kisterbrook gives students the writing points in- 
dividually suited to their needs... the hind of pen 
they will use in business later on. 30 Re- New-Point 
styles are available. The complete pen sells as low as 


» 


Current Events? Science? from news weeklies, travel mag- 


oe uzines and educational publica- 
It is difficult, indeed, to name 













: tions. Material is always avail- 
a subject or project in the teach- 
able at little or no cost, 
ing of which a Spencer Combin- 


ation Delineascope cannot be em- The Spencer representative in 


ployed effectively. For here isan your vicinity will be glad to ar- 


7 
$1.00 . . . extra Re-New-Points are 25¢ and up. : ; , 7” 
34, | instrument which dramatically range a demonstration. Or, if 
Your stationer or school supply house mas : : ‘ ; 
i will quote on your requirements. | magnifies and projects not only you prefer, we will send an illus- 
0. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY | lantern slides but opaque objects trated folder upon request. 
’ 68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. | “ 
7. ar Che Geen Seatiene Seetied, Tasente, Cosate | and illustrations as well—-pho- Write Dept. Q36. 
| 
, | 
7 } 
; eh Spencer Lens Company 
all MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
— F @) U N T A I N p . N MICROTOMES SPENCER COLORIMETERS 
jon PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC || BUFFALO | SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT SESS =—s PROJECTORS 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7-- SUMMER SESSION—August 15 


Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 


Study in New York this ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Summer Amid Cultural and AND SUPERVISORS 


i oper’ Courses for present and pro- 
Recreational Opportunities | svetive teachers and super 

visors of young children in 
subject matter, methods and 
administration 




















An extensive offering of courses in 
the field of nursery, kindergarten 
and elementary education together 











with a well-developed curriculum workshop program makes it 
possible for the teacher or administrator to become acquainted 
with the latest development in such fields as the teaching of 
reading, curriculum improvements, science for all levels, guid- 
ance laboratory techniques, supervision, the language arts 
and diagnosis and improvement in the fields of the elementary 
school program. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest library on education in the 
world; a distinguished faculty and visiting instructors, a dem- 
onstration nursery and elementary school with special classes 
for the handicapped; low-cost residence and dining halls, fa- 
cilities of a great university; curriculum and guidance labo- 
ratories. Cultural and recreational opportunities (schools, 
museums, theatres, concerts, tours). 


For complete announcement of either Summer Session or 


feademic Year,” address 


Teacuers Coutece, Conumpia UNIVERSITY 
533 West 120th Street. New York. N. Y. 


"Academic Year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942 





























Traditional Dutch Scenes 
in Artistic Cut-Outs 


DUTCH 
VILLAGE 


Windmills tulips arched — bridges 
goose girl and geese Dutch homes, 
wooden shoes, quaint caps, colorful 
costumes on boys and girls and grown- 
ups too all the attractive environment of old Holland expressed in this fine series of 
cut-outs for sand table, geography or story illustration. Portfolio contains eight eard- 
board sheets of designs. directions for cutting and coloring suggestions. 


No, 8301 Price, postpaid, 60c. 


MODERN MOTHER GOOSE CUT-OUTS 
By Betty Bacon Blunt 


Your pupils will love these intriguing figures in modern technique. Three Blind 

Mice, the Three Bears, Peter Rabbit, and other animal folk famous in rhyme and 

story “live” again in this sumptuous portfolio of novelty cut-outs. Printed in black 

outline, sizes ranging from 7 to 13 inches high. In portfolio, with coloring directions. 

No, 9082 Price, postpaid, 60c. 
BOTH PORTFOLIOS FOR $1.00 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 75 Park St., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


Pa%ss AFTER the children have 

tried the problems suggested 
on these pages, someone may be able 
to draw a picture of a child making 
cookies. Another may try to draw 
two children pulling taffy. 

A good suggestion for a picture is 
to show children washing dishes, or 
washing doll clothes and hanging 
them on a line. Perhaps a child may 
try to draw a grandmother sitting by 
the fire knitting, or a father in his 
big chair reading his newspaper. 

On page 2 are two designs of 
vases of flowers. On page 29 is an- 
other. The teacher may show the 
three designs to the children and then 
say to them, “Let us all make vases 
or pots of flowers. They need not be 
real flowers. They may be flowers 
that grew out of your imagination.” 











Page CHILDREN who look at the 

pictures on this page will want 
to make an easel or something which 
they can saw and hammer. All 
clementary-school children — should 
have opportunities to work with tools 
and wood. The shop teacher may 
help them as a group to build the 
things they need. As they grow 
older, they will need less and less help 
from the teacher. 


"39° CHILDREN in grades six or 
seven will find on this page an 
excellent example of a three-quartes 
turned face to help them draw a face 
in this position. If they can’t get 
the figure right, no matter how hard 
they try to copy it, they may trace 
it several times on thin paper. Then 
they should draw it frechand again. 
To draw the hands, first make a 
line around each hand. Then put in 
the lines for fingers. 


Pege PUPILS who are in the fifth or 

sixth grade will like to try to 
draw the girl on this page. Perhaps 
they can use the drawing to make a 
composition in which the girl is look- 
ing at another girl or boy at her left; 
or she may be looking at a beautiful 
Easter lily on a table. 


Pege THE allover design work may 
be made simple enough for a 
primary child if done in the follow- 
ing way. Fold a paper in the middle; 
then fold again and again. Open the 
paper. Draw crayon lines on top of 
the folded creases. The creases serve 
as lines to divide the paper so that it 
appears much like the divisions shown 
on this page. It is easy for small 
children to make allover designs on 
this paper. They like to use colored 
paper and limit themselves to two or 
three colors in the designs. ‘ 
Free work like this will help them 
to paint spring scenery for the oper- 
etta, or woods scenery for a play. 





YOUR ANSWER to a more dynamic teach- 
ing of the arts and the social sciences 


80 PAGE HANDBOOK lists materials, tools, pictures, 
books and specific teaching aids under 42 SUBJECTS. 
16 trace life activities through the ages: food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, records, transportation . . . 16 treat peoples’ 
activities: American Indians, Egyptians, New England 
Colonists, Latin Americans ... 14 specify tools, mate- 
rials and techniques in arts and crafts suited to elementary 
grades Send only 10 CENTS in «tampa to 
industrial Arts Cooperative Service, inc. 
Si West 121 Street, New York City 
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The Economy Chart Quy 
— Only $1.00 —— 

















Word and Lette 
Cards are 2 inches 
high. Combined arg 
of the 2 charts, 
17x23 inches, 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only 
$1.00, consists of two charts with pockey 
for holding letter and word cards ; a supply 
of 275 word cards and several alphabets yf 
small and capital letters -enough to buig 
an extensive primary reading vocabulary 
and an indexed filing box for keeping th 
cards in order--all put up in a compact 
attractive package. Such an outfit is indis | 
pensable in the teaching of sentence build 
inv, phonies, spelling, silent reading, sight 
reading and oral reading. It provides q | 
means for comprehension tests through | 
“read and do” exercises. It can also b | 
used as a bulletin board and for giving | 
directions. The chart is s0 constructed 
that it can be used conveniently as a hand 
chart as well as a wall chart. The outfit 
is extremely flexible; in fact, it is possible | 
to build up almost any group of phono 
vrams, words, or sentences desired. Th 
type used is standard chart size. The word 
and letter cards are two inches high. Th 
dimension of the two charts combined ’ 
17 x 2% inches. Packed in a substantial 
container with directions for use. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 



























« CHALK * MAPS * GLOBE 


A THRILL IN MARCH! 


If you're “choosy” about the cole 
mediums you use... if you'd find oul 
how brilliant, smooth working, a 
clean modern colored chalks can be- 
here’s your chance —try Alphacolon. 
A full size box of 24 beautiful colon 
with 2 idea- packed Project Sheets 
sent postpaid for We in stamps « 
coin. Address Dept. 1T-341. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPAN! 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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APPLICATION $1 
25 PHOTOS 


On Genuine Moentone, National) 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfecto 
ies, application size 2'4x3), guar 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot 
Original returned unharmed. Sam 
day service, Established, 18%. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis 


From the WomansPress ... - . 


Parties for Young Americans 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer $1.00 


Kighteen gay party programs arranged according | 
the calendar year and based on @ seasonal of = 
otic theme The parties are intended for -~ 
Americans everywhere—-boys and girls in school, ; 
home, in church or community groups Each py . 
complete from invitation to things to do and thie 
to eat, with recipes included 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
The Washington Boulevard Hospital 


School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, §-hour at 

Pleasant living quarters. H. 5. Graduates 59” a =< 

Latin Chemistry essent’al. Maintenance free. 

for bulletin of full particulars and —— 
DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF WN 

2449 Ww. Weelhntsn bowaverd. Dept. N. I. Chicago, imines 


/ PINS 30: RINGS 15 BP 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems ye 
Wits Say ir or sri, in a oy 


p EASILY STAGED 

















For women's clubs, nna: ase meat 
raining and Just for fun! Seed U4 vie) 
CATALOG containing full dest 

THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING —, 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, ic = 
Milton Bradley Fr 
Headquarters for the {ers in Philadelob 
biladelphia 


and the Metropolitan Area. 








P’ 
Sepply Co., 1307 Sansom St., 4th Floor, Philadelphis. Ps. 
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) NATURE CAMP 





ler 
nes 
afer } 
. | Campers visil colony of nesting bird 
4 CAMP--where teachers, youth leaders, 
| amp counselors and others with a profes- 
sional or hobby interest in nature will find 
onl; xcellent opportunity for observing living 
key jants and animals in their natural habi- 
ply tats,-will receive practical program aids 
s of | for use in schools, clubs and camps and 
build | suggestions for advancing personal _knowl- 
ary | edge-The Camp operates at cost, $51 pays 
. | for tuition, board and lodging for one two- 
the | week session No extra expense 
< I The Camp is located on an island in Mus- 
nde | congus Bay, Maine, about 65 miles North- 
ulid- | | ast of Portland. 
ight | 
w’ L| FIVE TWO-WEEK SESSIONS IN 1941 
vag | JUNE 13 JUNE 26 
be | JUNE 27. -JULY 10 
vine | JULY 11--JULY 24 
ann AUGUST 1--AUGUST 14 
wor} | AUGUST 15 AUGUST 2s 
— | Write for Illustrated Camp Folder 


: | 
whi? ah ree slashing catalog shows all makes in colors, details on 10 day | 
L. ora, Sena et BE Van Zandt Touch Typing coarse with your type- | 
Seetceset ene yuu buy Mail coupon now while stock is complete. 
», cr eatiOnal Weiwaitee Gichance ’ 
— ind Pree _ +, Chicago, I (Dept. 366) ; 
Prod: # tremendous wt m colors showing Yate model standard Typewriters ; 
Ipbis ‘avings with no money down and 10 days’ trial : 
pees i A —s 
. ie j 
“SESS SesSeeeee Sssstsscsse SSSST STS SSS TSS. 
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~ AUDUBON 

















FOR ADULT LEADERS 


| willbe Conducted for Its 6th Season By 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 





Camp Director 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






| 
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We supply 
all entertain- 
ment 








needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. 
returned if not satisfied. Original 


1 > APPLICATION $7 .00 
é 30PHoros °l 
OLIVE BROS., Willer, Mine. 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'.x3's, 
Money 
WORLO FAMOUS +STANDARD MAKE 





PeMSTOCES! As iow as 1 Imigrs.orig. 
hee oy eeeriters thet cost up to $110.00—es 

$29.90. Genuine, standard, full sized 
rodels up-to-date improve 





60 fag 


d keyboard, back spacer, ribbon reverse, 2 color 








standar, 
WARAN ey Never before such rock-bottom prices! FULLY 
lasiet ED! Backed by 30 years of fair dealing. Ten day trial. 

terme in history—es low as GUc @ week. 

















The Children’s Corner 


THIS department is devoted to verse 
written by children. Send only verse 
that each child com poses in class as 
an assignment, Assignments should 
not be given out in advance. Con- 
tributions must be sent by the teach- 
er with a letter from her giving the 
name and address of the school and 
the name and grade of the child. Use 
a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child's name and 
grade, the name and address of the 
school, and the teacher's name. Ad- 
dress contributions to: 

The Children’s Corner 

Tie Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Binpu 


My bird goes south in autumn; 
He flies away from me. 
He comes back in the spring 
To nest in the cottonwood tree. 
Berry Jo France, 2nd Grade 
Sedalia School, Sedalia, Ky. 
Marcaret Warson, Teacher 


lirrir Robin 


Little Robin, how you can sing; 

I like to hear you in the spring. 

Your little song is so bright and gay, 

It makes me cheerful day by day. 

I like to see you fly so high, 

Over the fields and up in the sky. 

Up in the treetops all the day long, 

That's sweet 
little song. 


when you sing your 


Lauren Bawr, 4/) Grade 


Washington-Cesswa School, Dola, Ohio 
Mat Eptry, Teacher 


SPRINGTIMI 


Spring is a beautiful season— 
Most beautiful of the year, 
When all Nature is awakening, 
Bringing us all good cheer. 


Old Man Winter has left us, 

And I hated to see him go, 

But I like spring’s warm weather 

Far more than his driving snow. 
Paut York, 7th Grad 

Milford Grade School, Milford, Ill. 

Rurn Gitrittan, Teacher 


SprRING GUESTS 


The brook by the road is bubbling 
along, 

Singing to us its springtime song. 

As it bubbles along, I hear it say, 

“Spring is coming! It’s on its way.” 

I know by this sound that I soon 
shall be 

Down by the creck, under the old elm 
tree, 

The brook by the road, and the birds 
in the tree 

All seem to be singing the same song 
to me. 
Evetyn Crawvorp, 8/h Grade 

District No. 12, Corning, N.Y. 

VirnGinia SFFLEY, Teacher 














Here’s a plan of car purchase just 
made to order for teachers. 

If you’re considering the pur 
chase of a new car, fill out and 
the below. Your 
GMAC Figuring Chart will come 
to you promptly. 


mail coupon 


In a few minutes you can figure 
the cost of your own transaction 

based on the amount of time 
you want and the amount you 
wish to pay monthly. 

On this plan you will know in 
advance—before you 


actly what you pay for financing 


buy—ex 


and the insurance protection for 


your car, which is included. 





Mw 
ENERAL Twa 
$115 Broa please * 


end me’ 







Special Teachers’ Plan... And, 
as a greater convenience, if you 
buy on the GMAC Special 
Teachers’ Plan, no payments 
need be made during the summer 
vacation months. 

Send for the Figuring Chart to 
day! Learn about the many ad- 
vantages and low cost of the 
General Motors Instalment Plan. 

See your local General Motors 
dealer or check the ‘Teachers’ 
Plan’’ when mailing the attached 
coupon, 

Available only through dealers 
in Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick, 


Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 








Vey THE NEW BOOKS 
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TEATS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
Rt ADDERS 

Peier AND NANecy IN) rhe UNttrD 
| Sraves AND Ataska, by Mildred Hough 
| ton Comfort. Illustrated. 368 pp. ¢ loth. 
| 5.90. Beckley-Cardy Company. ( hicavo 
ado. Rockies Nancy and Peter are taken by 
| their Uncle Lee on a tour which be 

eacdintapienrelelecsdity crear ADO) | : : ; 
pe met program for serious and | 8's with Virginia and continues 


westward. As seasoned travelers they 





hh peer les excellent buildings, 

ii r ‘he ratorn nd a taculry of national- know what to look for—historical 
IY TeCOUTITE ‘ mperen Lox ted in the toot sites, industrial, CIVIC, and educational 
hi t Rockis ,an thove sea level. in ° s ' 

. } he | " facilities, and natural resources. The 

it of perpetual snow, the mversity fas a S 
uypX renvironment tor summer study, with intelligent cnthusi wm of these youny 
paphianeis ed climanic and t vional advan peopl and the mature judgment of 
Cran rear i hil Ww end « , . # 

ee Keeps a _ their well-informed uncle will help 

th hacwers, CXCUTSIOT tO the Rocky fountam fi » | | | | 
National Pa ind mountain climbin |} provide fitth- and sixth-grade soca 


studies classes with de sirable attitudes 


Restle : June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


tow ard their country, 


¢ 7 , ae Da Beten | Wop Bao Nesrunons, by Alein M 
Educat H } nics, | ness. | n | Peterson, Ulustrated, 285 + Cloth, 
ecring, Jour m, Physical Education, Art, | $2.00. The Bruce Publishing Company. 
und Music. Spx Mountain Camp tor Cicol Milwaukee. 
m4 — wey he ry hho | ee Thirty-five native American birds 
pecial instruction in Dramatic Production ire discussed by the author from his 
Complete sywem ot Demonstration Schools— own experiences in feeding, photo 
Nurser why hool. Many eres graphing, and observing them for 
" many years. Their habits, values, 
calls, nests, and so on, are given. 
lice Worto ALMANAC AND Boon o1 
Pacts por 1941, ediled by EK. Kasiman 
Irvine, 1024 pp. Paper, $70 (8.80 
aot ee west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh). Neu 
BOVLDER, COLORADO York World-Telegram. New York. 
an of Summer Quarter (Dept. T.) Each year for fifty-five years The 
os , ti a ; 5 thc World Almanac has provided the 


public with compact, dependable in 


formation on an amazing variety of 


subjects. The fifty-sixth edition has 


data on the war in Europe, conscrip 











tion and preparedness in the U.S., 
the 1940 election returns, and other 
new topics, in addition to the most 


recent information on regular items. 


For tHe Reapine Tani 
UNIVERSITY lik Boon or KNOowLivws ANNUAL 
1941, by Holland Thompson, editor-in 
of D f N V f R chief. Ulustrated. 464 pp. Cloth. $8.50. 
The Grolier Soviely. New York. 
Fie WOR I S. hal 9 cf In these days of rapid change we 
Serves teachers and others seeking Re welcome this conveniently alphabet 
inepiration and professional growth. =| ized source of reliable, up-to-date in 
_ Current Trends Emphasized ay formation prepared by authorities in 
Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts ~s ¢ 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education each field represented. Concise, but 
Saeed Soper er satisfying, and augmented by telling 
Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! photographs, the topics are written 


TWO TERMS 
June 16 to July 21 to 
July 18 Aug. 22 
Fees determined by 

courses taken 


in a manner which is not too difficult 
for children nor too primary to in 
terest adults. 


Address Postcard Request to DEPARTMENT 8, 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER for complete bulletin, Sunes Exene Me. 9, Sp Be Thack 


er Hurd. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. 
Unpaged. Boards. $1.00. 1 othrop, Le 
3 Shepard Co. Boston, 








Engine No, 9 is a new streamlined 
steam engine, very conscious of his 
strength, He learns to puff white 
steam and black smoke, pull heavy 
loads, even up a steep mountain, and 
do all the things a modern engine is 
supposed to do. The many 
color drawings, which help clarify 
the new concepts, will please five-to- 
nine-year-olds. (Continued on page 7) 

















Enliven your classroom with multi<ol. 
ered wall borders meade by tracing and 
eelering from pattern drawings. Can 
the be wed for plein art work, Pat 
fern set consists of 14 different combi 
Hations, interchangeable, iOinch high 
specie! Circus Parade motif—enimah, clowns, circus 
wegom, etc.—with full coloring instructions. Deo 
orative, interesting, instructive, easy te use, Special 
price to introduce our material, 25¢ postpeid for set 
of 14 patterns. Setisfection querenteed or money re- 
hd y Order NOW direct from publisher so thet 
you will receive your set in time for Merch use 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK Co. 
BOX 14 FRESNO, CALIF. 





two 












EA TL TT A LTT RE 
ACHERS ... Here is the IDEAL BOOK fy, 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With eee ithe, churches, home vei 

Words and Music) yrictir, ti: pee mundted tru Or te 
This Book Contai ee 

‘Siete tas | > ee 

“40 Folk Sony é TO TEACHERS! 


0 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs Cut out thi 
15 Sacred Songs copy. Sec 
17 Negro Spirituals book this 

and many other 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. Tay ik Cn 
















ad, and send lie for examinat 
for yourself what an « ception 
really is for group singing > 
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2"x2" 


(hoose 


from TI 


Write for 

largest coll 
fimstrips 4 
slides, cove! 
many other 
by inexpens 


ter “ Ser ‘ id SPECIALISTS of ‘fount, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pin, 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton $t., Dept. E, New York, N.Y, 


Wheaton College 
SUMMER SCHOOL Growing in forge 


' Lu ! ant 
Prey we ' teachers, Acton’ remters, ¢ ue er « behtion wed 


socleTY Fé 
dept. 3TH, 1¢ 

















Estabiished 1885 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


demand. Send for information. 
Member Nationaal Association Teachers Agencies 
§35 Filth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


























We aso ture 
¥ _——~ rg Good Teachers in Demand 
= — 
$ 2f ROCKY/ 17 TEACHERS = SPECIAL SERVICE Write today for inform 
< 3 AGEN s tion and our six Special Services to teachers 
> 410 U.S.NaT. Bann tat 2 i NVER.COLO. FPS Largest inthe West, Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer IN 
flowers - Anis 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


teachers 





*| 


Excellent opportunities all d 
For best placement rege 
superior placement service for 


(ood needed 
partment 


with 


*, particularly music, 
Hulls NOW 


over a quarter of a century. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
HUFF Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T.A ter 


Certification be we ert 


PAUL YATES ™ 
MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE art 


CLARK-BREWER |i 

- Flatiron Bidg.| Palace Bidg. | Columbia Bidg.| N.Y 

CHICAGO Lyon & Healy Building aryrRACTiViE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
rade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions, 





Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 














Demand for grade teachers with degree has far exceede 








TEACHERS AGENCY supply for past several seasons. Excellent opportunitie o 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago. Il. for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N.A.T.A ga 
ir 
. as 238 Migrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me sy 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 23% Mi¥‘y,, xchange Bidx., Kansas city, Ye. BTA Bs 
39th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to University cea shee v 
¢ yrs.) also 

> yrentest tenche Hacement bureau in the We of ° 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, 8°"'¢er- Cole. ta toot teacher placeenent burvan in the Oo i Wafer iat 


oripioal for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor always a memb 


Send stamp for er 


el tciimeeya tere) 


rolimme nt Onee a member 


PAD CLASSES 


€ A RT @ 1002 30 t0 August 2 








Special Metheds Cour 
= “ and other teac! 
Fascinating Direet 


at Home 
Many Finish in 2 Years 





lz 
‘A Fe: 
> ae ae 





% P t classes in Com 
Ri oohen 
Bee sre CGoasrapidly as your timeand abilities per- 
ark oe : ae ¥ ~ J mercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating 
init. equivalent to resident sehool work | : F everyone 
Prepares for entrance to college, Standard H. 3. texts | Industrial De sign, f ainting, ete. for 


supplied. Diplomas awarded, Credit for H ubjects alrendy | 
completed. Single eubjecta if desired, Free Kullei*n of request, 


American School, Dept. H- 323, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 





Laid out in 2-week periods to fit vac ation Paar 
Write for catalog. CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FIN’ 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite Q-3, Chicago. 








Get a Government Job! 





fo gee Be inetomtecaaeta | 
| Carriers Sta- FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


a Dept. P-230, Rochester, N. Y. 








projects are always fase 
Stimulate your class activ 


anes 








tistical Clerks, ideas from our new P 
etc. Lege ~ Sk ——- “FUN DECORATING Lh 
Start $105 with List of Government Jobs for | aval ‘ pee 
yomet 2 ‘ell me } o}| YON 
$175 Month j for a Ror Hers 7 ae PRANG WATER COLORS 
Mail | ° For Surer Kesults 
Coupon / TIN cs cisccigeiuplnlagesassoneelin 
Today THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY Naushy, ob 
SURE / Address | 221-221 Hayes Aven: 
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ror BLACK & WHITE 
35uu. FILMSTRIPS 


YUGOSLAVIA. 





o FULL COLOR 
2"x2" KODACHROMES 


(hoose 
from The Library! 
Write for free catalogs on the world’s 


largest collection of S.V.E. Picturols, other 
fimstrips and 2 in. x 2 in. Kodachrome 
Jides, covering art, history, geography and 
many other subjects. Easily shown life-size 
by inexpensive S.V.E. Projectors. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 3T1., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
Ty 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates tur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. T 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 

; New Londen, Ohio 

3% SS, 
We aso furmish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
flowers - Animals - Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 
" ’ The finest and 


thentie collec 


chool 

















only su 
Make 


work ensiwer for 


thon 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils, 1500 subject 

374 actual photeyraphs in 
ratural color 
of birds, flower aninnal 

Special selection of 6 bird 
pieture s) 


4ive Views ¢ inches of 
Amerion 
tries, Copper, Con 


leneliong ndu 
Lum 
Rubber, Cotton. ete 
. for Cataion with Urice 
JOSEPH H.DODSON CO. 
820 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, IIinois 


SS th 


year 


ber, 








a) 








Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garte n and nursery school. Chil- 

iren'’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’: 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu 
ation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
‘ yrs.) also 3-year diplomm and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


(NA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 114-C EVANSTON, ILL. 


fm Send For 32-Page Booklet 


a «Care of the Teeth» 


> 












Show ‘ make Care 
Teeth n “a atin“ pupil 
time. Full of hing 
end q ” Wit 
REE rv wt 
' klet 
' r 





ing seat we 

American Dental Association 

Dept. 83, 21 2East Superior St. 
Chicago, Hlinois 








CERTIFIED 
EE A 


a On REQUEST 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
60 W. 40m STREET N.Y.C 


en 00 
PIN & RING 4° 


CLASS frvatoc 
PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 rx 

Quality made ... silver, gold plated, ete. 

Our new book shows over 300 handsome, r J 

gmert, up-to-the-minute designs by g' 


astian craftsmen... oldest, largest 
makers. Write for your Free copy today! IME 
s 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. 1E, Rochester, A. Y. 
— 
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THE NEW BOOKS 








(Continued from page 6) 


lHe Fournr Cuirper, by Thames Wil- 
liamson, Illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. 
362 pp. Cloth. $2.00. Lothrop, Lee 
5S Shepard Co. Boston, 


The two boys who are the central 
characters in this rather unusual 
the Stone Age belong to a 
Beast Herders 
to invade their land and ‘the 
struggle between them forms the plot 
of a tale replete with incidents in the 
the 


story of 
tribe of hunters. 
tempt 


probable life of times. 


id ha hi 
Random 


Morner Goose, ilustialed by 
Unpaged. Boards, $.50. 
New York. 

Fifty well-known nursery rhymes 
one or two to a page, are illustrated 
with warm, round littl figures in 
colors and in neutral The 
book is nicely made up on a good 
quality of paper. 


Doane. 
House. 


tones, 


TEACHER 


MAKING, by Herbert A. 
Carroll. 307 pp. Cloth. 32.75. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, 
What to do with the intellectually 
gifted child is a problem of which 
parents, teachers, and administrators 
are becoming increasingly conscious. 
The author of this volume discusses 
the subject rather thoroughly, touch 
ing on the identification of the gifted 
child, his background, environment, 
social and physical 
and particularly on the best 
of making educational adjustments. 


For THI 


GENIUS IN THI 


characteristics, 
Ww ays 


Biut Book oF 
$2 pp. Paper 
Educational Screen, Chicago. 


HE 
huis, 


1000 
Non 


$.7 


AND ONE; 
PHEATRICAI 
The 

Publishers of the Blue Book do not 
sell films. This sixteenth annual 
edition of their catalogue lists films 


from three hundred distributors, 
classified as to subjects and titles. 
Some 35 mm., but mainly 16 mm., 


silent and sound films are included. 
A synopsis of each film, the number 
of reels, and the are given, 
(Many are free industrial films. ) 


pr ice s 


Com 
INTERMEDIATE 


Criricar, READING 


A Srupy or 
PREHENSION = IN 


Graves, by Roma Gans. Contributions 
to Education, No. 811. 135 pp. Cloth, 
g1.85. Bureau of Publications, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University. Neu 
y ork. 

This is the detailed account of a 
study conducted, and tests devised, 


to discover the ability of children to 
discriminate in research reading. The 
author justifies the study on the 
grounds that teaching children to 
find the thought in a sentence or para 
graph is not enough. They must 
know how to evaluate what they read. 


by 


$.25. 


Sumner 
Cam 
Cambridge, 


Vira AMERICAN Bet ters, 
Harwood, 44 pp. Paper. 
hridge Analytical Services. 
Mass. 


In order defend ourselves and 
our country against insidious propa 
ganda, the author contends, must 
cling to certain fundamental beliefs 
in the democratic way of living. He 
lists five of these beliefs and discusses 
each in a chapter. 


we 


Ye 


| the 
| zines and as supplementary reading for 


Publishers of 
announce 


” 


“Parents’ Maga- 
the launching of 
as an antidote for 
time-wasting comic maya- 


True Comics 


lurid, 


history and social science courses. 


In 64 payes, all in full color, it pre 
sents the most exciting and interesting 
stories of current and past history in 


| the picture form which so fascinates all 
boys and girls 
‘ y \ 4 
Contents of First Issue 
The first issue presents in bright-colored 
pictures the thrilling adventures and 
conquests of Simon Bolivar, South 


American Liberator, the curious story of 
the first naval submarine, the real origin 
of the Marathon Run, the heroic con 
quest of yellow fever in Cuba, and a se- 
ries on “Frontier F ighters, * the first in- 
stallment of which is given to George 


Rogers Clarke, of Revolutionary War 
fame. And most timely of all, the life 
of “World Hero Number One,” Winston 


Churchill, told as only pictures can tell 
it, and a feature entitled, “Air War” 
showing the fighting planes of leading 
nations in action. ‘Turning the pages 
you come upon four colorful pages by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, inimitable 
author and illustrator of “The Story of 
Mankind” and many other books. 
Every page in this new comic maya 
zine is filled with action and excitement. 
But the heroes are not impossible crea 
tures living in a world of fantasy. They 
are real. They have made and are mak 
ing history, they have discovered conti 
nents, molded the lives of generations, 
| created empires, fought battles that will 





CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. MAY 8. 1940. 


| 
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(And a challenge to American Parents.) 
IRTUALLY every child in America is reading color 
“conic” a mushroom growth of 


j P 
the last two years. 

Ten millior. copies of these sex-horror serials are sold 
every month. One million dollars are taken from the pockets 
| jof America’s children in exchange for graphic insanity. 
| Frankly we were not perturbed when we first heard about 
| {the rise of the action “comics.” We imagined (as do most par- 
| jents) that they were no worse than the “funnies” in the news- 

|papers. But a careful examination of the 108 periodicals now 
} jon the stands shocked us into activity At least 70 per cent of the twtal 
were of a nature no respectable newspaper would think of accepting 
| Save for « scattering of more or less innocuous “gag” comics and 
|some reprints of newspaper strips, we found that the bulk of these lurid 
publications depend for their appeal upon mayhem, murder, torture and 
abduction—often with a child as the victim. Superman heroics, volup- 
tious females in scanty attire, blazing machine guns, hooded “justice” 
and cheap political propaganda were to be tound on almost every page 
old dime novels in which an occasional redskin bit the dust 
were classic literature compared to the sadistic drivel pouring from the 
presses today 

Badly drawn, badly written and bedly printed—a strain on young 
eyes and young nervous systems—the effect of these pulp-paper mght- 
mares is that of « violent stimulant. Their crude blacks and reds spoil 
the child's naturel sense of color; their hypodermic injection of sex and 
murder make the child impatient with better, though quieter, stones 
Unless we went @ coming generation even more ferocious than the 
present one, parents and teachers throughout America must band _to- 
gether to break the “comic” magazine 
! But, of course, the children must be furnished @ good substitute 
There is nothing dull about “Westward Ho” or “Treasure Island.” Sin- 
|hed the Sailor didn't need spinach to effect his feats of strength. The 
\< lassics afte full of humor and adventure—plus good writing And pever 
before in the history of book publishing have there been so many fine 
new books for children, or better edited children's magarines. 

The shame les Jargely with the parents who don't know and don't 
care what their children are reading. It lies with unimaginative teach- 
ers who force stupid, dull twaddle down eager young throats, and, of 
course, it lies with the completely immoral publishers of the “comics” —| 
Quilty of « cultural slaughter of the innocents 

But the antidote to the “comic” 
| jany library or 
lentidote for 











| 





Magazine poison can be tound in 
good bookstore. The parent who —_ not acquire that 
hus child is guilty of criminal negiipen: 

STERL, LING NORTH 


Editor of 


. —_—_ 


Sterling North, Literary the Chicago 





Daily News, who started a nationwide campaign 
against comic magazines with the above editorial, 
has hailed “True Comics” as a “long step in the 


right direction!” 


AWUAUO 
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The opening pages of five of the picture stories in the first issue. 
x 10% in. All of the 64 pages are printed in full color. 
fills 17 pages. 


depicting the life of Winston Churchill, 





To whet chilren’s 
perlite for 


i ISTORY: 


Ve (0 - FIRST ISSUE 











“FRONTIER FICHTERS 
ee 


never be forgotten. They are men whom 
children should know and admire, with 
whose achievements they should be fa- 
miliar, Believing that truth is strange: 
and a thousand times more thrilling than 
fiction, the publishers of this magazin 
have set about to prove it and are giv- 
ing the boys and girls true stories of the 
world’s greatest heroes in a way that 
will make young readers eager for more. 
Teachers of history and of social sci 
ence who have heard about the new 
magazine are tremendously enthusiastic. 
They believe it will be a new, effective 
means of whetting children’s appetites 
for history. They are suggesting it to 
their pupils for supplementary reading. 
Parents who have seen the magazine are 
cheering for it and sending in subserip 
tions, but most important of all, the 
children who have seen the advance 
proofs are fascinated and enthralled! 


Advisory Editors 


Advisory Editors of ** 
Gallup, Director, Institute of 
Gertrude Hartman, author of 
Live In’: Arthur T. Jersild, 
tion, Teachers Collewe, 
Daniel C. Knowlton, 
cial Studies Department, 
Clara Savaye Litthdale, 
zine: David S. Muzaey, 
History, Columbia University ; Author of “A 
History of Our Country” and many other his- 
torical books; and Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
famous historian, artist and author of “The 
Story of Mankind” and other best sellers 

The publisher of the new magazine is George 
J. Hecht who is also the Publisher of Parents’ 
Mayazine’ and “School Manavement.” Th 
hiditor is David T. Marke, who for the past two 
years has been assistant to Professor Erling M. 
Hunt, Head of the History Department, Teachers 
Colleve, Columbia University. 

Free sample copies cannot be sent "Tri 
Comics” can be bought at almost every newsstand 
it 10e a copy. Special offer to schools 25 copies, 
postpaid, for $2.00. The magazine is published 
bi-monthly, Annual subscription 60c,. 

In Canada the mayazine is called 
ture-Mayazine” and sella at 12¢ a copy, 


True Comics” are George H 
Public Opinion ; 
“The World Ws 
Professor of Educa- 
Columbia University ; 
Professor of Education, So- 
New York University ; 
Editor, Parents’ Maga- 
Emeritus Professor of 


“True Pic 
70c a year. 
THE PARENTS’ INSTITUTE, Ine. 
Publishers of 
“Parents’ Magazine” and “True Comics” 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





Actual size of these pages is 7% in. 
“World Hero Number One,” 
te your pupils! 


The first feature, 
Recommend “True Comics” 
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Fifty-three Units in social studies and elementary science are now available. 
Let these modern Units, prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas and 
inspiration to your classroom. They are doing this in thousands of schools 
throughout the country, Each Unit, printed on heavy enamel-finished paper, 
includes an eight-page booklet (size of Tur INsrrucror page) with a full-page 
photograph procedures useful in teaching the Unit . content material 
for primary, middle, and upper grade levels . . . and activity suggestions based 
on the Unit. There is also a four-page spread of photographs, ready to display, 
cut out, or file, with no printing on the back. 
regularly in Tur Instructor Magazine. 
low-priced ‘+ 


These Units have been appearing 
They are easy to use and amazingly 
. only 30 cents each, postpaid . . . 4 or more for only 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Use the coupon at right to order your supply of Units NOW. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 











F. 





A. 


Please send me 


I have checked the subject 


Airplanes (1) 
Animals (3) 
Astronomy (8) 
Birds (32) 
Boats (12) 
Books (25) 
Character 

Edueation (31) 
Christmas 

Customs (34) 
Christmas 

Musie (35) 
City Life (15) 
Clothing (26) 
Colonial Life (50) 
Communi- 

cation (2) 
Community 

Life (46) 
Desert Life (41) 
Earth’s Sur- 

face (51) 
Eskimos (4) 


I am enclosing $ 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


OWEN PuBLIS 


HING Co.,, 


Instructor Illustrated Units 


desired, 


Exploring the 
World (11) 
Family Life (30) 
Farm Life (14) 

Fire and 

Fuel (49) 
Fishing (13) 
Food (6) 
Holland (23) 
Indians (40) 
Insects (44) 
Japan (45) 
Light (42) 
Lumbering (52) 
Mexico (18) 
Milk (48) 
Musie (33) 
National 

Parks (47) 
Natural 

Resources (16) 
Old Stone 

Age (53) 


in payment of this order 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Old World 

Gifts (10) 
Our Schools (37) 
Pioneer 

Life (20) 
Plant Life (39) 
The Post 

Office (27) 
Rocks and 

Minerals (5) 
Safety 

Education (44) 
Sea Creatures (28) 
Shelter (7) . 
South America’]22) 
Switzerland (49) 
Thrift (21) 
Transportation a? 
Trees (9) , 
Weather (19) 
Wild Flowers (36) 
World Peace (29) 
World Trade (38) 


State 





wd 
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Planning Seatwork 


FOR ALL GRADES 


BARNETT SPRATT 


Supervisor, Elementary Schools, 
Cherokee County, South Carolina 


@ SEATWORK periods, sometimes called 
work periods, study periods, or free peri- 
ods, are those blocks of time during the school 
day which are planned for one group of pu- 
pils while another group is reciting. These pe- 
riods are as important as “hearing’’ lessons, 
and call for careful planning and oversight. 
It is as essential to teach children to use 
time well as it is to educate them in the use 
of books and materials. Acceptance of study 
or work responsibilities should be developed 
even in the first grade. Gradually a free choice 
of activities will be possible. This may begin 
by having the children choose among three dif- 
ferent things which may be done while another 
group is reciting. A list such as the following 
may be discussed and agreed upon by third- or 
fourth-grade children and their teacher, and 
copied on the blackboard or chart: 


Tuincs I Can Do ar My Sear 
1. Practice writing. 

2. Copy my spelling words. 

3. Read a story to find answers to questions. 
4. Use a set of check-yourself cards. 

§. Draw. 

6. Read a library book. 

When there are two or more grades or groups 
in one room, each child may, under the teach- 
er’s guidance, make his own time budget for 
the day or the week. This becomes his study 
guide. Time given to helping each child learn 
how to budget and plan for his own work 
periods is well spent, and will often save the 
bright child from sinking into idleness or drift- 
ing into mischief. The following is suggestive 
for upper grades: 


My Time Bupcer 


First Work Period—Study my geography 
text and be ready to report on “Where Cotton 
Grows in the Countries of the World.” 

Second Work Period—Practice writing let- 
ters extending below the line of writing—f, g, 
js P> qs Ys Z Copy spelling words in which 
these letters occur. Rewrite English paper. 

Third Work Period—Drill on adding 9 to 
numbers ending in 7, from 7 to 97. Work on 
history date chart. Read in my library book. 

The following list is another suggestion for 
helping children learn study responsibility: 


THincs I Neep tro Learn 


1. To write so that others can read what I 
write. 

2. Multiplication—¢especially by 7, 8, 9. 

3. To spell better. 

4. To speak correctly. 

After talking over his needs with the teach- 
er, the child may make another list of specific 
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RALPA Avery 


things to do from day to day during his work 
periods. Not every child’s needs are the same. 
This plan will help each individual do what is 
to him important and worth while. 

All seatwork should be checked carefully. 
Examination and diagnosis of the work each 
child does independently will reveal his need 
for remedial work. Thus today’s seatwork may 
suggest individual assignments for tomorrow, 
or need for more careful explanation to the 
group as a whole. 

The following types of work periods are sug- 
gestive only. Every teacher will think of oth- 
ers under each heading. Much overlapping is 
evident, since it is not possible to draw close 
lines between spelling and writing, reading and 
language, or reading and arithmetic. 

I. Reading. 

A. To find answers to specific questions, 

such as: 

1. Find these words in your story: fra- 

grant, peaks, Swiss. 

2. Read the paragraph in which you find 

them and guess the meaning of each. 

3. Look up the words in the dictionary to 

see whether you have the correct meaning. 

4. Write three sentences using one of 

these words in each. 

B. .To secure information about a given topic 

in history, geography, or health in textbooks 

or in encyclopedias. 

C. To tell a story to the class. 

D. To read a story, a poem, or a bit of in- 

formation to the group. 

E. To dramatize a story, including the list- 

ing of characters and the planning of scenes. 

F. To illustrate a story. 

G. For pleasure in library books. 

H. To test comprehension in workbooks or 

on hectographed sheets. 

I. To strengthen vocabulary. 

To help the slow-learning child recognize 
instantly a growing number of words, an 
authoritative list of common words printed 
or hectographed on cards of convenient size 
may be put into packets of ten to twenty 
and used for individual or group self-help 
drills. A child may take five to ten words 
and see how often he can find them on sev- 
eral pages. The content will help him know 
the word. 





II. Writing. 
A. Practice, after discovering your gy, 
writing errors, such as poor strokes j, 
straight-line letters, or not enough differen 
in height of capital and small letters, 

B. Copy carefully a spelling lesson, a poe, 
or a composition, or rewrite an Original stop, 
with special attention to forms. 
C. Practice manuscript lettering for poster 
or labels. 

D. Make signs, labels, and posters for schog 
use, such as Quiet Please, World News, Tp. 
day’s Jobs, Housekeepers, Materials We Need, 
E. Copy minutes of a club meeting. 

F, Write a list of books which you have read 

Ill. Arithmetic. 

A. Using group tests in workbooks or 
hectographed sheets. 
B. Using individual practice sheets (from 
easy to regular-grade level) planned to mee 
every child’s needs. 
C. Making pictures to illustrate numby 
facts. 
D. Illustrating problems. 
E. Making up and working practical prob- 
lems to use later with whole group. 
F, Matching figures to number pictures. 
G. Making number games, such as dominos, 
H. Using check-yourself number cards, 
On the front of cards 2” x 4” write nun- 
ber facts in addition, subtraction, multipl 
cation, or division suitable for each group of 
pupils, and group them in packets of ten 
to fifteen, labeling them EASY, HARD, 
TWINS (doubles). On the back of each 
card write the correct answer. One packet 
for use in a third grade may be simple con- 
binations up to twenty; another packet may 
be the hard multiplication facts in tables of 
4 and 6. Thus the retarded child as well a 
the bright child has a chance to succeed. 

IV. Language. 

A. Using self-help guides in your English 
textbook and in workbooks 
speech, sentence structure, and other gram- 
matical forms. 

B. Writing real letters to be mailed. 

C. Writing an original story according 
suggestions given in an English textbook. 
D. Writing an outline for a report to the 
groups. 

E. Practice in use of the dictionary. 

F. Listing familiar words under categories of 
classes, for example: colors; ways of travel; 
names of persons; words that describe. 

G. Supplying missing words in sentences. 

V. Spelling. 

A. Studying today’s words according to the 
plan in my spelling book. 

B. Making a list for special study of words 
that are hard to spell. 

C. Making an “I Will Learn to Spell” list. 
D. Listing words alphabetically. 

E. Finding little words in big ones, for e* 
ample: sat and day in Saturday. 

F. Listing words that rhyme. 
There will be other types of work growing 

out of special interests and needs which will b 

carried on by one or more children while a” 

other group is reciting. Such activities ™4) 

be cleaning up the supply cabinet; straight- 

ening the books in the (Continued om page 76) 


for correct 
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® THE Gardiner School is one of five schools 

in the Rocky Mountain Camp System. The 
industry of the camp people is coal mining. 
Gardiner is the smallest camp of all, and is near- 
et to the Gate City, Raton, New Mexico. It is 
centrally located and contains the surgical hos- 
pital for all the company mines. These are the 
facts which still give the place the distinction 
of being a living camp. 
were closed to operation last spring, it would, 


As the coal tunnels 


otherwise, be one of those mysterious ghost 
towns of the Rockies. Resident miners ride out 
to the next camp, and assist there in digging 
coal and getting it ready for market. 

These people have made a rich contribution 
to the social and cultural life of the communi- 
ty. Most of them are of foreign and Spanish 
native extraction. By passing on their folk 
lore, music, and dances, they have given to 
their children a heritage which the teachers are 
trying to preserve. 

When school opened in September, the two 
regular, and three special, teachers, in co- 
operation with myself as principal, began our 
program of work with the children’s environ- 
ment as the center of interest. The people, their 
needs, and their spiritual and social interests 
constituted the main factors in this program. 
Insofar as these factors would 
wholesome and uplifting in this coal camp, they 


prove to be 


Native music and dances, taught by 
parents and teachers, were used for 
entertainment and for appreciation of 
the children’s heritage. 


The children of this 
school, located in a 
coal-mining district, 
studied about their 
environment. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
IN OUR 1940 ENVIRONMENT CONTEST 


VESTA KIKER 


Principal, Gardiner Grade School, District No. 27, 
Gardiner, New Mexico 


were to be nurtured and directed in the people's 
children. Where these interests would seem to 
incline toward superstition and mere pleasur- 
able indulgence, the teachers were to pilot the 
awakening trains of thought in a straighter 
course. 

In this community for a period of twenty 
years the daily friendly and business contacts 
of coal diggers with officials of the company, 
hospital surgeons, nurses, merchants, teachers, 
and with one another have been rich in the 
sense that they have been agreeable, peaceable, 
and without appreciable friction. This em- 
braces an integrity from within, trained from 
without in the art of self-control. It out- 
weighs and overbalances a multitude of small 
superstitions and common attitudes. 

The group life of the miners brings out rich 
treasures in the social arts that are peculiarly 
their own. As soon as the teachers discovered 
these abilities in the children, they encouraged 
them by giving little Spanish dances at school, 
and enlisting the help of the parents in train- 
ing the children. 

In my own room where I, personally, super 
vise sixteen pupils, | discovered three boys who 
are native skilled musicians. They accompany 


the dances with instrumental music, which 


they have practiced first in their homes. 
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This artistic pottery was made from colored 
clay which was found in the neighborhood. 
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ety. 


Numerous excursions revealed a wealth of 
scientific material for the school museum. 


In preparation for the Coronado Cuarto Cen- 
tennial Celebration the school Coronado Club 
gives programs consisting of this music, native 
songs, and Spanish folk dances combined with 
historical study and literature of the South- 
west. 

Creative tendencies in art, poetry, and 
drama reached fruition at Thanksgiving time 
in a small picture show, a number of original 
poems, and plays. 

At our community Christmas program the 
music supervisor had all the school children sing 
“Silent Night” in English, Spanish, and Italian. 
She is basing all her rhythm work on native 
folk songs and dances. 

In the early fall my pupils selected the Indi 
ans of New Mexico as their first unit of work. 
The research work for the children of inter- 
mediate level centers around the prehistoric 
We have 


gone on excursions to one place, searching for 


people of northern New Mexico. 


arrowheads and other Indian artifacts. We 
have a good school collection of these framed, 
and the boys make many trips over the mesas 


hoping to find more. (Continued on page 78) 
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Seatwork for "A Unit on Bears 





Josephine Bristol Beck 

Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 
Tw 
Draw a line under the Guess these riddles. ~ 
things that bears like — 
to eat. I.| live where it is cold} = 
| like to catch and eaif :« 
fish ants nuts fish. i" 
logs tents honey Eskimos hunt me. : 
frogs ice boats My fur makes very warm} < 
qrubs qrass roads clothing. ~e 
books berries eqqs What bear am |? hI 


2.1 am a common bear 
| am found in many} = 





States. 
Do these things. | am very fond of honey, 
| climb trees to get it 
1. Draw a polar bear. | sleep in winter. 
Color the bear white. What am |? 


2. Draw two little bears 
on the qrass. Color the 
bears brown and the 
grass green. — Draw a line from the 
‘a _ a little a word to the picture. 
climbing a tree. olor 

the se black. ; —_— _ bear 
4. Draw a panda. Color cave 
it black and white. tree 


5. Draw your Teddy bear. fish 
Color your Teddy bear. | Gf 
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A Unit on Bears 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JOSEPHINE BRISTOL BECK 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 3B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan 


|, How the unit originated. 

Two of the girls in our class happened to 
bring their Teddy bears to school one day. A 
discussion arose about Teddy bears, and several 
children mentioned that they, too, had bears 
ithome. The next day we had eighteen Teddy 
bears in school, and by the end of the week, 
twenty-six. Interest was running high, and we 
made use of pictures, stories, poems, and dis- 


about the number of bears in the United 
States. 
the Fish and Wildlife Service giving the re- 


In reply, we received a leaflet from 


sults of the 1939 survey, which reported 

that there are over one hundred thousand 

bears in this country. 

C. Discussion of different kinds of bears. 
1. Polar bear of the North. 


2. Black bear common throughout the 


F. A large “Bear Map” of our state was made. 
Each child made a smaller one for himself. 
G. So many stories were found about bears 
liking honey to eat, that a drawing of a bear 
going up a tree in search of honey was paint 
ed on a large piece of newsprint. 

H. Bear-shaped booklets were made to hold 
original stories, pictures, and poems. 

1. Some of the girls who were fond of sewing 
outlined bears on towels and table mats. 

J. Some of the boys carved bears out of soap. 
K. Many children modeled bears out of clay. 
L. Maps of the constellations Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor (Great Bear and Little Bear) 
were made and put up above our mural. 

M. Sky study boxes were made. For direc 
tions see Asfronomy, No. 8 in The Instruc 
tor Series of Illustrated Units (Owen). 


United States. 
are sometimes called: brown bears, cinna- 


We decided to make a 
collection of bear stories and to learn all that 
at we could about bears. 
[I]. Objectives. 

A. To build up a unit of work around a sub 


cussions about bears. Variations of the species N. Tiny bears and bees were cut out to use 

in the making of our “Table of 3’s by Bears 
al : 

and Bees. 

O. Bear games, found in Suppose We Play, 


by Imogen Clark (Crowell), were played at 


mon bears, and glacier bears. 
3. Grizzly bear of western United States 
and Canada. 





ject introduced by the children, and one with 4. Alaskan brown bear. recess. 
which they were already somewhat familiar. §. Giant panda of Tibet. (Not a true IV. Correlations. 
B. To correlate and to motivate the various bear. ) A. Reading. 
“mn school subjects. 6. Koala ot Australia. (Not a true bear.) 1. Stories in our sets of readers. 
C. To develop skill in finding information, D. The children painted a mural showing 2. Library books from both the school 


in oral expression, in creative thinking, and polar, cinnamon, black, and grizzly bears. and the town library. 
in Co-Operation. 1. Water-color paints were used on heavy 3. Bear stories in children’s magazines. 
Il. Activities. 


A. Because a few of the children had seen 


paper fastened to the blackboard. 4. Our own original stories. ‘ 


2. The children worked in groups. B. Language, composition, and penmanship. 


real bears in the northern part of our state, k. Veddy Bear Cave was constructed in one 1. Telling and writing stories. 


ir we wrote letters to the State Conservation corner of the room. Four orange crates were Writing original poems. 
‘ 


’ 
Department to find out how many wild covered with building paper, painted to 3. Taking part in discussions. 


represent earth and moss-covered stones. 4. W riting letters. (Continued on page 68) 


a bears still exist in our state. 
y B. We also wrote to the U.S. Department of 
the Interior at Washington, D.C., to find out 





The popularity of the Teddy bear as a toy served as 
an introduction to a valuable study of wild bears. 





The children planned their work so that each person 
re had an opportunity to paint some part of the frieze. 


Bee 


| Je and 





bead beain bees 
bean bedinnina bees we 
beak bet ween beehive 
beat because beet 
beet beard bee tle 
be low beast beef: 
Pe aver ee eet te 
e fore, ecome , 
be hind? became okA : » 
~\ beside > catrice eéchr Mu : 


be r) “Bee” and “be” words were printed beside the picture of a 
bear in search of honey (left). There was room inside the 
cave for two children to move about with ease (above). 


beauty 7: bea utiful 


ein eee 
Je ica 
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A Sign of Spring 
Beulah Jackson Charmley 


B® VANITA and Joan were walking down- 
town early one evening with Vanita’s par- 
ents, “Listen!” Vanita stopped and looked up. 
“Oh, I hear them,” cried Joan. “They're 
Canadian geese!” 

“They sound as if they're circling over the 
town,” Vanita decided. 

“They probably see the lights, but in this 
thick fog are confused and can’t find the lake 
to settle on for the night.” Joan was worried. 

“I can’t see a thing, but I can hear them 
plainly. They must be swooping down toward 
the water now,” Vanita decided. 

Joan stayed overnight with Vanita, and the 
next morning they got up very carly, slipped 
They 
were repaid for their effort, too, for against the 
gray they saw a wedge of geese winging north- 
ward. Again they heard the wild honking, 
but this time it was loud and assured. 

“This means that spring is approaching, and 
that the ice is melting on the lakes to the north 
of us,” Vanita declared. 

At breakfast time Jack and Thane came in 
with tousled hair and red cheeks. 

“Where have you two been?” asked Joan. 

“We rode our bikes over to that bluff north 
of the lake. Hundreds of geese had settled in 
the cornfield,” Jack said. 

“And when it grew light, you should have 
seen them heading north with their long necks 
sticking straight out in front of them,” his 
friend Thane put in. 
fifty in one single line!” 

“Fifty-seven, to be exact,” amended Vanita, 
looking across the table at Joan mischievously. 

“How do you know?” challenged Jack. 

“We saw them, too,” boasted Joan impor- 
tantly, “right here from the garden.” 


into their clothes, and hurried outside. 


“There were more than 
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Wisp, the Fog Fairy 


Calista L. Bliler 


M@ “WELL, I see that we are having another 
foggy night,” said Peggy’s father as he 
looked out of the window. 

Peggy ran over to the window and looked 
out, too. The street lights shone very faintly 
through the fog, which was tucking itself 
around the houses as if it were a blanket. 
Peggy didn’t like fog. It made everything 
seem so strange. Peggy wished the moon would 
shine. Then perhaps she would see Ray, the 
little moonbeam elf who had taken her for 
trips on two occasions. One time they had 
gone up in the sky to see what a cloud was 
like, and the other time they visited the moon! 

Later, when Peggy was snug- 
gled in her bed, she looked out 
of her window and found that 
she could not see the tree in 
their yard nor the house next 
door. Everything seemed so stiil 
and soft. Finally her eyelids be- 
came so heavy that she could not 
keep them open, and before long 
she was sound asleep. 

Everything was hushed and 
sleeping. The soft fog quietly 
wrapped itself more and more 
thickly around the buildings and 
A bit of it blew upon 
Peggy's window sill. It slowly 
took the form of a tiny gray 
figure that looked as if a slight 
puff of wind would blow it 
away. Peggy heard it calling 
softly to her. 

“Who are you and what is 


your name?” she asked. 


trees, 





“My name is Wisp, and I am a fog fain 
came the answer softly. 

“How do you do, Wisp,” said Peggy polite) 

“Won’t you come out and play?” inyigy 
Wisp. 

“All right,” agreed Peggy, as she climbed y; 
on the window sill beside Wisp, who took hy 
hand. 

They jumped out into the fog. Peggy fc) 
as if she had landed upon some nice soft cg 
ton. They played tag for a while and the 
Peggy decided to look around. She climb: 
up through the fluffy fog. As she went y 
there was more light and she could see mor 
clearly. Suddenly she was standing on top ¢ 
the fog and there was the moon shining. 

“Hi!” 

Peggy turned around and right behind he: 
dancing about, was Ray, the moonbeam elf. 

“What does this remind you of?” Ray asked 

Peggy looked about. “Why, this is just like 
the cloud that you took me up to see on 
night,” said Peggy with surprise. 

“Right you are. You know, fog is jus: 
cloud or many clouds that are lying right o 
the ground. If this fog were up in the a 
higher, you would call it a cloud,” Ray sai 
“Come and play hide and seek. You're ‘It.’” 

Ray vanished, but Peggy soon found him 
Then it was her turn to hide, but Ray found 
her too easily. So the next time that it wi 
her turn Peggy climbed down through the fog 
pushing her way about in it. Suddenly sh 


bumped into something that scratched. She w: 
surprised to find that she had run into the to 
of the tree in her own front yard. She hear: 
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, merry peal of laughter, and there, sitting 
on a branch, was Pitter, the raindrop fairy, 
whom Peggy had met one rainy night. 

“Why don’t you look where you are going?” 
laughed Pitter. 

“I didn’t know that the tree was there,” said 
Peggy. “Why are you sitting on that branch?” 

“Just resting. I think that I will move down 
on a red rose in your yard. Good-by,” said 
Pitter and vanished. 

“Ic is time that you were getting home now. 
Ray had to leave because the moon has gone,” 
said a familiar voice. 

Peggy saw that Wisp was standing beside 
her. They took hold of hands and climbed 
down through the fog to the window sill. 

“On another foggy night I'll come for you,” 
Wisp promised. 

Peggy blinked, but all she saw was a tiny bit 
of fog drifting away in the darkness. 


The Finding of Fire 


Frances Angevine Gray 


a WUG-LOO crouched on the rocky beach, 

intent on his work. 
of dark, smooth stone, almost the right shape 
fora hand ax and, with a rock which he held 
in his right hand, he was chipping the dark 


He had found a piece 


stone to a thinner, sharper edge. It was slow 
work, but Wug-loo knew of no other way to 
And these a man 
must have, for otherwise how could he eat, or 
even protect himself and his children from be 
ing killed by the great cave bear or eaten by 
the terrible saber-toothed tiger? 

Wug-loo shivered a little, for the wind was 
very cold, and he felt the chill even through 
the thick shaggy skin of the bear that he was 
wearing. 


make tools and weapons. 


The stone with which he was ham 
mering did not work as well as he wished; so he 
looked around him, selected another that fitted 
his hand better, and returned to his work of 
patient pounding and chipping. 
Strange Thing happened. 

When he struck the dark stone with the new 
rock that he had picked up, suddenly littk 
bright points of light flew from it. Wug-loo 
dropped the rock, a little frightened. There 
must be magic in this! But after awhile curi- 
asity overcame his fear, and he picked up his 
hammer, eager to see whether the same thing 
would happen a second time. Again sparks flew 
a he struck the stones together. His courage 
rose. He crashed the rocks, and a shower of 
sparks flew from them. One spark happened by 
chance to hit a crumpled dry leaf that lay near 
by, and at once it flamed into orange light. 

Wug-loo had never seen fire before, except 
once during a great storm, when flame from the 
sky struck a tall tree in the forest, and with a 
terrible roar one tree after another had van 
shed in heat and choking smoke and red glare. 
But this was a little tame fire, not at all like the 
monster that had devoured the forest. The 
tiny flame paled and went out, and the leaf was 
gone. But no other harm was done, so this 
magic could not be too terrible. Wug-loo 
gathered several dry leaves, heaped them into a 


Then the 
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little pile and, a bit frightened by his own dar 
ing, he struck his magic stones together again 
and again. He had to try a number of times 
before one of the points of light hit his little 
leaf pile. Then the miracle happened once 
more. This time the orange light flamed higher 
and gave off a warmth pleasant to Wug-loo’s 
chilled fingers. 

Wuy-loo jumped up and picked up his two 
precious stones. He would go back and show 


the others the great feat he could do. He was 


almost as proud as if he had been able to kill 
one of the great beasts that crashed through the 
forest at night, shaking the earth with their 
weight, and making men trembie in their caves. 


He could show the tribe something none of 
them had ever seen before, and they would 
honor him as a great man. 

In silent wonder, mixed with fear, the men 
watched his excited gestures and listened to his 
halting story. He used grunts and signs more 


than words, because he (Continued on page 68) 


March Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


@ A BRIGHT spot in the stormy month 

of March is St. Patrick’s Day with its 
yay parties and green shamrocks. Although 
St. Patrick is the patron saint of Ireland, he 
was not born there, but somewhere either in 
England or Scotland. When he was about six- 
teen years of age, some wild Irish raiders came 


ind carried him to Ireland as a slave. For six 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


@ - EACH year the President of the United 

States proclaims a week in March as Na- 
tional Wildlife Week, for the purpose of re- 
minding us all of the need to protect the wild 
life of our country. 

During this week we must acquire a better 
understanding of the various ways in which we 
can work with Uncle Sam to protect the wild 
life in our neighborhood. 


BURBANK, THE PLANT WIZARD 


B® IN FAIRY stories you have read of many 

kinds of magic, and you have laughed be- 
cause you knew it could not be true. But 
modern scientists have done, and are continu 
ing to do, many magical things. 

One of the most famous of scientific conjur 
ers was Luther Burbank. He was born in Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts, on March 7, 1849. His 
tirst work in plant breeding was an experi- 


years he worked for his master, and then fled 
to Gaul (France), and later to Britain. 

Wishing to return to Ireland as a missionary, 
he spent fourteen years in preparation, and 
then went back as a bishop. 

He taught the doctrine of the Trinity by 
holding a shamrock and pointing out the three 
perfect leaves growing from one stem, On 
March 17 many people will wear a shamrock in 


honor of St. Patrick. (kor questions, see page 73) 


Wildlite Poster again being 
printed by the National Wildlife Federation. 


By studying these stamps, you will find out 


Stamps are 


what wild life needs to be protected. 

If your girls’ or boys’ clubs, your hobby 
club, or your class at school would like to take 
an active part in helping Uncle Sam in this 
work, ask your State Conservation Depart- 
ment what special things you can do. You 
will find that department ready and willing 


to help you, (kor questions, set page 73) 


ment in potatoes, which resulted in the famous 
Burbank potato. He spent his entire life study- 
ing and working with plants. 

When Luther Burbank was twenty-six years 
of age, he moved to California, where he estab- 
lished his own plant nursery. Later, he oper- 
ated a great experimental farm. 

This great plant wizard died in 1926, but 
his wonderful gardening still goes on, for he 
taught what he knew to many other people 


who loved plants. (For questions, see page 73) 
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A Unit on Winds 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


KAROLYN DE LEYS 
Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


@ ONE day late in March two girls entered 

the classroom and said to me, “Oh, the 
wind is so strong this morning, we could hard- 
ly get to school. Do you like the wind? We 
think it is awful!” 

At that moment Tom came rushing in, cry- 
ing, “Isn’t there a dandy wind this morning?” 
He was followed by the rest of the boys, all 
obviously excited about something. 

Immediately an argument started between 
the girls and the boys. Tom’s father had helped 
him make a kite, and so to him a strong wind 
was ideal weather. The girls shivered as the 
wind rattled the windowpanes. 

Albert asked, “May I make a kite tomorrow 
if I finish my other work in time? I can bring 
the materials from home. May Tom tell me 
how to make it?” 

Immediately all the boys wanted to make 
kites. One of the girls asked whether I didn’t 
think that a yellow kite would look nice flying 
in a blue sky. All the boys laughed at her. 
This led to a discussion as to whether colored 
kites are sometimes flown. 

This was the way our unit on March, winds, 
and kites started. 

[. Objectives. R 

A. To learn about kites which are flown in 

different parts of the world. 

B. To learn how to make and to fly a kite 

properly. 

C. To learn why March is a good month to 

fly kites. 

D. To find out why the wind is usually 

strong in March. 

E. To determine the direction from which 

most winds in this part of the world blow. 

F, To find out why winds blow in a certain 

direction. 

G. To study the winds of the earth, their 

causes, and effects. 
Il. Approach. 

A. The handwork classes started planning 

how to build kites. They also planned to 

draw pictures of kites and pictures which 
would show that the wind was blowing. 

B. The classes in geography, history, ‘and 

science were combined in a study of wind, 

its importance in history, its geographical 
aspects, and its influence on the life of man. 
III. Outline of subject matter. 
A. Cause of wind. 
1. Influence of the rotation of the earth. 
2. The condition of the air at the equator. 
3. The sun as an influence on the wind. 
4. The direction the winds blow at certain 
distances north and south of the equator. 
a) The class found maps in geogra- 
phies and encyclopedias which showed 
the directions of the winds on the 
earth. 
b) The class learned the general direc- 
tions of winds in the United States. 
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c) Weather maps were studied by the 
pupils, and areas of low and high pres- 
sure were discussed. 
d) A record of the direction of the 
wind over a certain period of time was 
kept by the class. 
§. By considering the effect of the heat of 
a stove or radiator in the room, the pupils 
were able to understand that the heat made 
the air directly over the stove warm, and 
therefore lighter than the air in other parts 
of the room. The colder air rushed in and 
forced the warmer air upward. This caused 
a circulation of air in the room. From 
this study it was easy to understand that a 
warm section of the country received wind 
from the cooler parts. It also led to a 
discussion of the land and sea breezes, 
and their causes. 
B. Influence of wind. 
1. On the surface of the earth. 
a) Wearing down rocks. 
b) Carrying soil from place to place, 
improving some lands, destroying others. 
2. On plant life. 
a4) Carrying moisture. 
b) Bending vegetation. 
c) Carrying seeds. 
3. On the life of man. 
a) Transportation. 
(1) Ships on oceans and rivers (good 
and bad effects). 
(2) Airplane transports. 
b) Agriculture. 
(1) Helping to determine climate 
and weather. 
(2) Blowing down crops, such as 
grain and bananas. 
(3) Pumping water, as in Holland. 
(4) Carrying moisture. 
c) Fishing. 
Sailing vessels still used by fishermen 
in many parts of the world. 
4. The class studied various sayings and 
expressions such as “windfall,” which 
probably had its origin when people were 
allowed to gather only such timber as the 


wind had blown down. 
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IV. Activities. 
A. Handwork. 
1. Kites of many kinds were made. 
2. A blackboard frieze of kites with long 
tails was made. 
3. Puzzles such as the following wer 
made. A picture of an airport showed : 
wind indicator, smoke coming out of th 
chimney, a man with a blowing scarf, and 
a boy sailing a kite. All of these things 
revealed that the wind was_ blowing 
from the left side of the picture. Hov- 
ever, the flag over the airport showed tha 
the wind was blowing from the opposite 
direction. Under the scene was the sen- 
tence, “What is wrong with this pic 
ture?” 
4. A bulletin-board display showed draw- 
ings of children in other lands flying kites. 
§. Maps of the world and of the Western 
Hemisphere were drawn showing the way 
the winds blow. 
B. Social studies and science. 
During the whole unit these two subjects 
were closely correlated. 
C. Reading. 
1. Town and school libraries were searched 
for material. 
2. Readers and reference books were i 
constant use. 
D. English. 
1. Stories about kites were written. 
2. Poems about the wind were read, and 
original poems were composed. 
3. The effect of the wind in various parts 
of the world was dramatized. 
V. Conclusion. 
The girls and boys were more interested in, 
and censcious of, their environment becaus 
of this work. They learned to foretell the 
weather by various signs. They could under- 
stand weather maps. They became inter 
in weather reports over the radio. They had a 
fairly good idea of the cause of winds and their 
general routes over the earth. They found 
healthful exercise in flying the kites they had 
made. Safety rules were formulated for 
proper sailing of kites. 
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were Where do you think this little girl is going? What are the traffic Have you ever made a kite which would fly well? Why is March 


ed 3 rules which she should obey on her way there? H. Armstrong Roberts a particularly good month in which to fly kites? Harold M. Lambert 
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ving * OUR MARCH PICTURE PAGE * spring activities. Whey will welcome your 
ow- leadership in their favorite outdoor sport. A 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Rivers and Harbors of the World 


Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


1. Choose the phrase which best completes the 
meaning of cach statement, 

1. The longest river in the world, including 
its tributaries, is the 

a. Amazon. 
b. Hwang. 
c. Mississippi. 
d. Volga. 

2. The two chief tributaries of the Missis- 

sIppt River are the 
a. Potomac and the James rivers. 
b. Danube and the Dneiper rivers. 
c. Rhine and the Rhone rivers. 
d. Missouri and the Ohio rivers. 

3. The principal river in northern Italy 

which empties into the Adriatic Sea is the 
a. Po. 
b. Ob. 
c. Lena. 
d. Saskatchewan. 
e. Amur. 

4. The river formed by the Green and the 
Grand rivers in Utah, flows between canyon 
walls more than a mile high in places in the 
Grand Canyon, which is the most wonderful 
gorge in the world. This river separates Ari- 
zona from Nevada and California, and empties 
into the Gulf of California. It is the 

a. Gila. 

b. Colorado. 
c. Columbia. 
d. Rio Grande. 

§. The great river which rises near Moscow, 
Russia, and flows east and south to empty into 
the Caspian Sea is the 

a. Garonne. 

b. Hudson, 

c. Volga. 

d. Elbe. 

e. Suwannee, 

6. The finest harbor on the Pacific coast and 
one of the finest in North America, spanned 
at its entrance—the Golden Gate- -by a bridge 
which is an engineering marvel, is in 
California. 

a. Rio de Janeiro Harbor, 
b. San Francisco Bay. 


western 
This harbor is 


c. Hudson Bay. 
d. Boston Harbor. 
7. An important river of France flowing 
through the city of Paris and emptying into 
the English Channel is the 
a. Seine. 
b. Guadalquivir. 
c. Thames. 
d. Shannon. 


e. Rio Grande. 


18 


river which flows 


8. The 
through the northern part of central China and 


great yellow 
empties into the Gulf of Pohai, and which is 
known as “China’s Sorrow” because of its nu- 
merous, terrible floods is the 

a. Amur. 

b. Hwang. 

c. Kerulen. 

d. Potomac. 

eC. Rhone. 

9. The largest river of the Chinese Empire, 
3,200 miles long, rises in Tibet, empties into 
the East China Sea, and is connected by means 
of the Grand Canal with the Yellow River to 
It is the 
a. Yangtze. 


the north. 


b. Hwang. 

c. Penobscot. 
d. Ganges. 

ce. Brahmaputra. 

10. A very large and very long river which 
flows north in eastern Africa to empty into the 
Mediterranean Sea, frequently floods its valley 
leaving a deposit of fine rich soil in which two, 
and sometimes three, crops of wheat and cotton 
Its waters are held back 
by the Aswan Dam, which is over a mile long 


are raised each year, 


The dam was built 
by the British. The river is the 


and is used for irrigation. 


a. Congo, 
b. Thames. 
c. Zambezi. 
d. Indus. 


e. Nile. 


Wl. Write the name of the river described in 
cach paragraph. 

1. The second largest river in the world (in 
volume of water) rises in the highlands of 
Africa between lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, 
It flows first north, then west, then south, 
crosses the equator twice, and empties into the 
\tlantic Ocean. Near the equator it forms 
Stanley Falls, and near its mouth, Stanley Pool. 

2. The river known as the “sacred river of 
India” rises in the mighty Himalaya Moun- 
tains, flows southeast, and empties, through 
It flows 
through the Hindu “holy city” of Benares 


many mouths, into the Bay of Bengal. 


where pilgrims come to drink of its waters and 
bathe in them because of the blessings they 
believe they receive in so doing. 

3. The largest river in the world rises in the 
Andes Mountains, flows through Brazil and 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean, where its main 
mouth is approximately fifty miles wide, at 


the equator. It is navigable for ocean-going 






These freight ships are waiting their turn to go 
through the locks of the Nile at Cairo. twing Gatiow 


ships for 2,000 miles or more. It is in a regioy 
of heavy rainfall. 

4. The 2,300-mile river which rises in nort! 
western Canada and tlows in a westerly direc 
tion through Alaska and empties into Bering 
Sea, was used by many Klondike miners i 
transporting their gold out of Alaska and 
Canada to the Pacific on their to th 
United States. 


§. The outlet to the Great Lakes tlows north 


way 


east, forming a part of the boundary betwee 
Canada and the United States. Its chief fall i 
Lachine Rapids, and it contains the Thousand 
Islands as well as many other islands. It emp 
ties into the Atlantic Ocean through a gulf of 
its Own name. 


Hf. Match each name of a seaport, bay, o 
harbor in the numbered list, with its correc 
description in the lettered list. 

1. Penobscot Bay 
San Francisco Bay 
Port Said 
Genoa 


Port of Marseille 


Shanghai 


Bombay 

Singapore 

Cook Inlet 

Melbourne 

in south central Alaska 


ss See N AM SY IV 


birthplace of Columbus; a large seaport in 
northwestern Italy, ona gulf of the same name 

c. in California on the Pacific coast 

d. off the south coast of Maine 

ce. a large and important port at the mouth 
of the Whangpoo River in China 

f. a seaport in the south of France, near the 
mouth of the Rhone River 

g. a_seaport in Egypt located at the north 
end of the Suez Canal, at the east end of the 
Mediterranean Sea 

h. a seaport on a small, British owned island 
at the southern point of the Malay Peninsula 

a seaport; one of the largest cities 0! 
Australia; capital of Victoria; located 
Port Phillip Bay 

j. a large seaport in western India, on the 


Arabian Sea 


(For key, see page 76) 
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A Test on Climate and Weather 


Katharine Thomas 


Junior High School Supervisor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


|. Choose the word or group of words in paren- 
ysis which makes the statement correct. 

|, The pressure of the air is its (weight, 
emperature, velocity). 


2, An instrument that measures air pressure 


sa (thermometer, hydrometer, barometer). 

3. The part of a thermometer which con- 
sins no air is (a vacuum, mercury, a scale). 

4, When vapor changes to a liquid it has 
condensed, melted, saturated). 

s, Our days and nights are caused by the 
evolution of the earth, rotation of the earth, 
sdination of the earth’s axis). 


|, Match each item in the numbered list with 
iv phrase in the lettered list which describes 
f correctly q 
|, monsoons 
2. tornado 
}, cyclone 
. doldrums 
. rotation 


— 


6. weather 

. dew 

. altitude 

. elevation above sea level 


4 


oso oo 


. conditions of temperature, rainfall, and 
vinds for a short time 

c« winds which change with the seasons 

d. vapor from the air which gathers in drops 
{moisture on the grass 

& moving area of wind of low pressure cov- 
cng a large area 

f, small whirlwind with a funnel cloud 

g. movement of the earth upon its axis each 
hay 


h. belt of calms at the equator 


ll. Fill each blank with the word or group of 

wtls which will make the statement truce. 

|. The instrument used in measuring tem 

erature is a / 

2 Much of the world’s trade is between 

wuntries having climates. 

. The Sahara Desert is in the path of the 
winds. 

4. The heavy summer rains of India are due 

to the winds. 

i. The time between the last killing frost in 

Xe spring and the first killing frost in the fall 

known as the ‘ 

6. The energy of the sun is turned into heat 

ven the sun’s rays the surface of the 


ft 
uth, 


The annual earth 
“und the sun, and the inclination of the 


ath’s axis cause 


revolution of the 


\. Choose the phrase which best completes 
¢ Statement. 
|. Lines on a map which join points on the 
arth’s surface having the same temperature at 
‘sen time are called 

a. isotherms. 

b. isobars. 

&. isthmuses. 
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2. Wet clothes on a line in the open air dry 
because the 
a. water drips out. 
b. water evaporates. 
c. wind blows the water out. 

3. One feels cold when sitting in a wet bath- 
ing suit because 

a. the water is cold. 

b. one stops exercising. 

c. evaporation of water from the suit 
lowers the temperature. 

4. The government weather forecasters can 
tell most about what kind of weather to ex- 
pect by watching the 

a. barometer to see whether a low pressure 
or a high pressure area is approaching. 

b. thermometer to see the change in tem- 
perature. 

c. gauge showing velocity of the wind. 


§. Winds blow from the sea toward the land 
during the day because the 
a. sea water cools the air. 
b. air pressure over the land is less than 
the air pressure over the water during the 
day. 
c. air over the land is heavy and settles. 
6. The amount of rainfall that is necessary 
for successful farming depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the 
a. amount of evaporation that goes on in 
the region in which the farms are located. 
b. prevailing winds that blow over the 
region. 
c. elevation of the region above sea level. 
7. People who live in the temperate zones 
are highly civilized and produce a surplus of 
products because 
a. abundant rainfall in places causes a 
supply of raw materials, 
b. rainfall is well distributed during the 
growing season. 
c. the low humidity and the cool, dry air 
make the people vigorous, energetic, and 


ready to work. (kor key, see page 76) 


A March Arithmetic Test 


Gertrude Wrates Dwyer 


@ ON THE first day of March, Miss Smith 
asked the children whether they would 

like to have a St. Patrick’s Day entertainment. 

Every hand was raised, and plans were made. 


1. Four boys formed a quartet for singing 
songs. Mary promised to play a violin solo and 
Henry said that he would accompany her on 
the piano. Alice and Joan arranged a simple 
tap dance. Jack and Tom wanted to dress up 
and sing cowboy songs and tell jokes. Five 
boys and three girls were to be in a play. 

How many children were to take part in 
the entertainment? How many more boys were 


in it than girls? 


2. Mary had charge of the decorating. She 
had three girls and four boys to help her. She 
spent fifty cents for green paper, thirty cents 
for white paper, twenty cents for cardboard, 
and ten cents each for paste and thumbtacks. 

How many children worked together to dee 
orate? How much money was spent for the 
material to make the decorations? If cach child 
spent two and one half hours making decora- 
tions and three hours putting them up, how 
much time did they spend on the decorating? 


3. The children made a decorated frieze two 
feet wide to go completely around the room 
which was thirty feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide. It took Mary ten minutes to cover a sin- 
gle light, and there were six lights in the room. 

How long did the frieze need to be? How 
many square fect of paper were there init? Hou 
long did it take Mary to decorate the lights? 


4. The advance sale of tickets totaled thir- 
ty-two tickets, and ten more tickets were sold 


at the door. ‘Twelve of the tickets were adult 
tickets at twenty cents apiece. The rest were 
children’s tickets at ten cents apiece. 

How many tickets in all were sold? How 
children’s tickets sold? What 
amount of money was taken in by the sale of 
adult tickets? How much by children’s tick- 


cls? How much in all was taken in? 


many were 


§. The entertainment lasted from eight 
o'clock until twenty-five minutes after nine. 
Four girls and five boys were on the committee 
to put the room in order again. It took them 
forty-five minutes to finish cleaning up. Then 
it took Mildred ten minutes to walk from the 
schoolhouse to her home. 

How long did the entertainment last? Hou 
many children helped clean up the room? 
What was the time when they finished if they 
slarted right after the end of the program? At 
what time did Mildred reach home? 


6. The next day the class figured out how 
much they had made on the entertainment. 
They subtracted the cost of the decorations 
and the fifteen cents which the play book cost 
from the amount of money taken in by the sale 
of tickets. 

How ‘much did the class make? 


7. There was a great deal of discussion as to 
how the money was to be spent. ‘The primary 
children wanted some puzzles, the older girls a 
bowl of goldfish, and the boys a new baseball 
bat. Finally it was planned to spend a dollar 
for each one of the three items suggested, and 
keep the rest of the money in the treasury. 

How much money was kept in the treas- 


ury of the class? (For key, see page 76) 
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View of Delft” . . Jan Vermeer 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 





Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


This gem of a painting contains much that 
will inspire children to enjoy beauty. Help 
them find it in the color, the composition, and 
the subject matter. There are also points to be 
learned in regard to drawing houses, toreshort- 
ening (as in the boats), painting shadows, 
drawing people to scale, and painting clouds. 
Use the picture as source material to assist in 
building a model of a Dutch city. 


Get the children to see how Vermeer created 
that feeling of distance and depth and “air” 
that surrounds the buildings. 

Use the Netherlands hymn to strike the key 
note of the country’s beauty of spirit, her 
strength and courage, which this picture also 
emphasizes. ‘Though today the roof tops are 
in shadow, it is well to help the children to 
feel that a sunny Holland is the real Holland. 





B HAVE you ever wanted to visit 

Holland, the little country that 
always seems to belong in a storybook? 
It is a land filled with strong, brave, 
and industrious people. ‘These people 
love their homes and all that makes a 
home beautiful. Theirs is a country of 
charming buildings, such as we see 
here, of windmills and of boats. 

This famous picture gives us a view 
of Delft, a city that is like a picture 
itself. The artist, Jan Vermeer, lived 
all his life among these fascinating roof 
tops and towers. He sailed up and 
down the canal. 
light by looking into such a sky as we 
see here. All this was three hundred 


He learned to love 


years ago. 

There seems to be something mag- 
ical about the beautiful light that falls 
with such a gentle glow over the roof 
tops and the yellow sand on the dock. 
Here all is peace and calm, with a 
warmth think of 
shining copper kettles on the Dutch 
housewife’s hearth. 

Wouldn’t it be fun to imagine that 
you Were visiting in one of these homes 
in 1641? Perhaps from homes like 
these came some of the Dutch children 
that later grew up in New Amsterdam. 
Their parents brought with them Delft 
tiles and plates and clocks which today 
We find in our museums. 


that makes one 


We might see a street scene such as 
y . ° ° ° 
Vermeer pictured in another painting, 
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or we might look in through a kitchen 
door and see a servant girl pouring 
milk. We might gaze up into a case- 
ment window upon a lady reading a 
letter or playing a lute. 

Vermeer loved blue and yellow best 
of the colors. How very successfully 
he has made us see and feel them even 
when there are many deep greens and 
browns, as well as reds and grays, in the 
picture. Quite perfectly Vermeer has 
shown us that Holland is a low country 
and that the sky overhead is a very 
important part of a Dutchman’s life. 

LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


THe Hacur GALcrry, 
THe Hacur, N&etrHerbANps 


Questions 


Do you like to look out from a high 
window and see the roof tops of the 
town or city where you live? Does it 
look the same as what you see when 
you walk along the street? 

Have you ever read a story about 
Holland that made you want to visit 
that country? Do you know anyone 
who has been in Holland? What pic- 
tures by other Dutch masters tell us 
something about their country? 

How many different kinds of build- 
ings has Vermeer shown? What tells us 
that the canal goesintothe city? What 
time of afternoon is it? What season of 
the year does the picture represent? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
Bach: “Air for G String” (Victor 7103). 
Hymn of Thanksgiving: “Netherlands Air” 
(Victor 35770). 
Schumann: “Evening Song,” Op. 85, No. 12, 
(Victor 6630). 


Books AND POEMS 


De Leeuw, Adele: Dina and Betsy (Macmillan). 

Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dut- 
ton). “Tiles of Delft,” a story about Ver- 
meer. 

Maloy, Lois; and Dalgliesh, Alice: 
Shovs in America (Scribner). 


Wooden 


PICTURES 


“A Girl Reading a Letter,” by Vermeer (No. 
67, Instructor Picture Siudy Series). 

“Lady with a Lute,” by Vermeer (THe IN- 
sSTRUCTOR, May, 1940). 

“The Little Street in Delft,” by Vermeer (Tut 
INSTRUCTOR, March, 1933). 

“The Cook,” by Vermeer (TH LNstRucTOR, 
November, 1938). 

“The Windmill,” by Ruysdael (No. 11, Jn- 
structor Picture Study Series). 


The Artist 


@ BORN in the city of Delft, Holland, in 

1632, Jan Vermeer (pronounced yahn 
fair-mare) is thought to have lived there all his 
lite. There is not much to record of biograph- 
ical interest, for both his life and his work were 
lost to the world for nearly two hundred years. 
Chere are records in Delft that show he was 
married to Catherina Bolenes when he was 
twenty-one years old, and that at the same age 
he was made a master of St. Luke’s Guild. He 
had eight children and often had to sell his 
paintings for the mere necessities of life. He 
died when but forty-three years old, at an age 
when his fame as a painter was just reaching 
its height. Here the record ends—all else must 
be read in his faultless paintings. 

So far as is known today there are fewer than 
forty canvases of this most remarkable artist. 
Chere are ten or twelve in the United States. 

He loved to paint sunlight in all its cool 
sparkling quality. Blue was his favorite color 
and he seemed to find great joy also in the use 
of yellow. He must have worked very slowly 
and with great care to achieve such refinement 
of tone and space. Interiors were his favorites, 
and in them he gives us a real glimpse into the 
Dutch love of home and fine raiment. “View 
of Delft” is the only landscape that critics are 
sure Vermeer painted. Yet he must have paint- 
ed other landscapes in order to achieve such 
perfection. His paintings are not large but they 
are so jewellike in the fine grouping of rare 
tones and colors that they shine forth among 
larger and more imposing masterpieces, making 
a lasting impression upon the beholder. 






Seatwork for March 


Karolyn De Leys 


Teacher, Public School, Alden, New York 


Select the right word in 
the parenthesis. 


The wind scatters (fish, 
seeds, birds). 
We like to sail (kites, 
tops, carts). 
~ When the wind blows, the 
trees (walk, laugh, sway). 





There are four main 
directions. 
|. 3, 
a 4. 

















Answer Yes or No. 


Wind sometimes spoils 
the farmer’s crops. 
Sailboats always have 
three sails. 

A windmill pumps water. 


I+ is fun to sail a kite. 
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Name them. 


| 





How many kites do you 
see ? 
Color them blue. 


VO? F 


How many trees do you 
See ? 

Color the trees qreen. 
Color the trunks brown. 
Is the wind blowing the 
trees ? 

How do you know ? 


Ay Nal 


How many sailboats are 
big ? 

How many are little ? 

Color the big ones yel low: 

Color the little one red. 
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The leading industry of the Hawaiian Islands is 
raising sugar cane and refining and shipping sugar. 


Surf riding, an ancient sport, is enjoyed by visitors 
and natives at famous Waikiki Beach, Honolulu. 


A Unit on the Hawaiian Islands 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


GEORGE P. FREEMAN 


Supervising Teacher, Training School for Teachers, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana 


|. Basis and origin. 

The children were given a free reading peri- 
od daily for a week to read on any subject they 
chose. Each member reported to the class what 
he had found and would like to study, giving 
reasons for his selection. Through a discussion 
the pupils discovered that many small topics 
could be combined. One group wanted to study 
outdoor sports. Members of the class con- 
vinced these pupils that they would have a fine 
opportunity for this in the study of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. When a vote was taken almost 
100 per cent of the class selected Hawaii. 

While the discussions, which covered several 
class periods, were in progress, those who were 
especially interested in the study of the Ha 
waiian Islands did the following things to sell 
their ideas to the other members of the class. 

A. A display of maps and pictures of the 

islands was made on the bulletin board. 

B. Books were brought from the library. 

C. Hawaiian magazines were displayed. 


United 


States—ex ports, naval base—were mentioned. 


D. Hawaii’s contributions to the 
E. Five pupils who were studying Hawaiian 
guitar music played selections for the class. 
F. The climate and sports, such as_ surf- 
board riding and swimming, were discussed. 

Il. Objectives. 

A. Teacher’s. 
lL. fo develop in the children a deeper 
appreciation of the geographical signif- 
icance of the Pacific Ocean. 
2. To awaken interest in the Hawaiians. 
3. To further develop in the children the 
ability to use maps, globes, and reference 
material in a purposeful way. 
4. To show the relationship between the 
geography of a country and life there. 
5. To secure natural reactions in oral and 
written English and in dramatizations. 
B. Pupils’. 
To find why so many people want to sce 
the Hawaiian Islands. 
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C. Pupils’ minor problems. 

1. How do the Hawaiian Islands appear to 

the tourist? 

2. How do the natives dress? 

3. How do they earn a living? 
4. How is sugar cane raised? 
§. How are pineapples grown? 
6. What are the sports and why are they 
suited to these islands? 
7. How has the United States helped 
Hawaii? 
II]. General outline (used as a reading guide). 
A. History. 
Discovery ; whaleboats; missionaries. 

B. Location. 

Distance from the United States and other 
countries; location—vzone and ocean. 
C. Surface features. 

liow surface was formed; altitude; moun- 
tains and volcanoes; types of soil. 
D. Climate. 

Temperature; rainfall; amount of sun- 
shine; snow. 

Ek. Area and population. 

Characteristics of Hawaiians; of other 
races of people on the islands. 
F. Occupations and industries. 

Farming; refining sugar; canning; fishing; 
manufacturing; gathering salt; making leis; 
teaching; weaving. 

G. Most important exports. 

Sugar; pineapples; coffee; rice. 
H. Imports. 

Manufactured products; food products. 
1. Important islands and cities. 

J. Education and religion. 

Hawaiian alphabet; spoken language; re 
ligion as found today; superstitions; schools. 
K. Sports. 

Dancing; horseback riding; golf; tennis; 
hiking; skiing; native sports. 

L. Attractions. 
Mountains and volcanoes; parks; seacoast; 


canyons; trees. (Continued on page 74) 
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os 
Among the many beautiful flowers that grow lux- 
uriantly in Hawaii is the large and showy hibiscus. 





Ay 


Pineapples are Hawaii's second chief crop. About 
500 million cans of the product are exported yearly. 


ee ae ae 


An air view of the crater, Kilauea, in the Hawaiian 
fiery, 





National Park, shows a molten interior. 





moe ~ s aa 
McKinley High School was named for the president 
during whose term Hawaii became U.S. territory. 
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GAY BIRDS FOR A WINDY MARCH DAY 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@ THESE birds are cut double from 
bright-colored construction paper. 
Paste the bodies together. Fold the 
wings down on the dotted lines, and 
separate the feet a bit. Draw the eye 
and indicate the bill if so desired. 
Thread a needle, leaving the thread on 
the spool. Run the thread through the 
tail as shown, and fasten it securely 
with a large knot. By holding the 
spools in the hand, these birds can be 
flown separately, by different children. 
This handwork will offer a good 
chance for a study of birds, which the 
children will enjoy. Call their atten- 
tion to various differences in birds, 
such as length of bill, shape of bodies, 
and markings. Some birds are long 
and slender; others are short and 
chunky. 

For a scarlet tanager, which has a 
short bill, paste or color black wings 
and a black tail on a red bird. Reverse 
for a red-winged blackbird, and add 
other distinguishing markings as shown 
in colored pictures of the birds. For a 
blue jay, make a tuft on the head, and 
a long bill. Add markings with black 
and white crayon. 
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The Arab’s house is made of 
cloth woven from goat’s hair. 
When the Arab wants to stop 
for the night, he takes the 
tent from his camel. He puts 
up sticks, and then puts the 
cloth over the sticks. The 
cloth cannot pull the sticks 
down, because pegs hold it. 
As you can see, it wouldn’t 
take the Arab long to take 
down his house and start for 
other places, where food and 
water are more plentiful. 
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Visual Aids for the Study 


0 


The picture you are now looking 
at is a picture of a cave dweller’s 
home, Some caves were large while 
others were very small. Sometimes 
the cave dwellers would put sticks 
and bushes in and around the en- 
trance so that their enemies would 
not see the opening. At night 
when the fire burned brightly, the 
father would take a piece of col- 
ored stone and draw pictures on 
the walls of the cave of the ani- 
mals he had seen during the day. 
They were probably the bison, the 
mammoth, the saber-toothed tiger, 
and the reindeer. 


In China, houseboats, shown in 
this picture, are used greatly, be- 
cause so many people live in this 
country that some of them must 
live in boats on the rivers. These 
houseboats are large and broad, 
with a_ section roofed off for 
sleeping rooms. Some children 
have been born and reared in the 
houseboats and have never set foot 
on solid ground. Small children 
who cannot swim have floats tied 
about their waists, to keep them 
from drowning in case they should 
fall into the water while their 
mother is busy cooking. 





The text accompanying each 
picture was read by a child 
when the slide was shown. 








Types of Homes 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BEATRICE M. SMITH 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, 
Brookside School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


M THE study of types of homes was made 
interesting to the seventh grade by means 
of various visual aids. We started with the 
home of the cave dwellers and concluded with 
the modern home and skyscraper buildings. 

The class was divided into groups, who 
worked out the following visual aids. One 
group made a 9” x 12” notebook in which were 
put freehand drawings and a written descrip- 
tion of each type of home. Original poems 
were composed and included in the booklet. 
There were an art editor and a literary editor 
to whom members submitted their material. 

Another group made models of the cave 
dwellers’ home, tree house, tepee, pueblo, and 
log cabin. These models were set up in large 
graham-cracker boxes, one side of which had 
been cut out. The figures were made of pipe- 
stem cleaners. For the homes, straw, small 
branches, and nonhardening clay were used. 
Trees and shrubbery were made by dipping 
pieces of sponge in green dye. For this activity 
there were three pupils working in a group. 
One member was chairman. The plans were 
submitted to him and then to the teacher be- 
fore work was started on the model. 

The most interesting activity was the mak- 
ing of glass slides. First the class listed the homes 
which they wished to show on their slides: cave 
dwellers’ home, houseboat, pueblo, tepee, Ara- 
bian tent, Eskimo houses, castle, log cabin, slum 
and tenement, modern home, and skyscraper. 
Paper was cut 4'4”x 5”, (Continued on page 73) 


This slide shows a castle 
of the medieval times. It 
was a large building made of 
stone and built on a high 
hill for protection. High 
towers were built along the 
walls and at the gates. The 
windows were narrow and 
high. The doors were of 
thick hardwood, barred with 
iron. Around the castle was 
a moat, filled with water. 
¥ The walls, towers, moat, 
bridge, and gates were the 
main defenses. The largest 
room was the hall. Castles 
did not make comfortable 
homes because they were 
dark, damp, cold, and poor- 
ly ventilated. In the Mid- 
dle Ages they were built 
mainly as places of safety. 
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Drawing House Furnishings 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 

















Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


* CHILDREN like to draw things whic! 
they use and which they sce in their sur 
roundings. ‘This lesson aims to help them, and 


also to stimulate them to draw other things no 
taught in class by the teacher. The detailed 
directions for drawing individual objects, and 
several varieties of lamps, tlowers, cables, and 

chairs, are grouped under special headings. 
In the compositions we have used the object 
for which we give directions for drawing 
Notice that all of the pictures have an interest: 
=) ing dark and light pattern. If pictures are al 
light they lack strength. People appear in a 
of these pictures because we know that you 
will want to draw both children and adult 
We have drawn most of them sitting in ord — 











to help you make seated figures. 





In the first picture the girl sits and read 
Perhaps you will draw a dog or a cat sleeping 
on the rug. Your rug will have a ditleren 
design. Your curtains and lamp will be dit = 
ferent. You might add a shelf with little cl 
animals on it. 

When you draw the picture with the tek 
phone, you will want to draw other things 0 
the table or different kinds of flowers in th 
bowl. Perhaps you will draw an older bo 
working in a grocery store or a man inh 
office. 






































Pane 

In your kitchen scene you may want to dra¥ 
a plant in the window. You will draw differ 
O99 9 000 > ent designs on your curtains, and a differen’ 
-—— O9ooSd8 309 design on the floor. You will draw a girl wit! 
her hair fixed in a different way, wearing # 

apron of a different style. 
—_—_— pasted When you make a picture with the mothe 
oummng and the baby, you could leave the curtains a0 
the rug plain if you wanted to, and draw & 
signs on the chair and the mother’s dress. I 
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vou make the mother’s dress dark, then make 
the chair light for contrast: In -this picture 
notice that the child’s hair is dark and the 
mother’s is light. 

In your picture ot children by the radio, you 
will change the design of the wallpaper, and 
will think of other things to make the scene 
attractive. 

The children who are eating at the table 
might be at a birthday party. Of course there 
would be a cake with candles in the center of 
the table. 

. You will have much fun choosing your own 
colors for all of your pictures. 

To make the first lamp, draw an 
bottom. 


Lam ps. 
oval, and then straighten it at the 


Draw two vertical lines at the top of the oval. 
Draw the lower line of the lamp shade, making 
it extend just as far out on the right side of 
these parallel lines as on the left. Then draw 
the sides of the lamp shade, and finally the top, 

The lower part of a lamp is called the base. 
Draw the base of the second lamp as shown. 
Now draw two little lines that point inward. 
Chen draw the lamp shade something like the 
first one you drew. Adding more lines makes 
the shade look quite different. Put a knob 
on the top. 

[cle phone. Draw the base of the telephone. 
Start with the line at the bottom. 
sides next and the top last. 


Draw the 
Draw a curved line 
to the left above the base, and finish as shown 
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Teakettle. Draw the body of the teakettle, 
and then add the spout and the handle. Make 
the curves in the handle alike. 

Cup and saucer. Draw the top line of the 
cup first, next the sides, and last the bottom. 
Chen draw the handle and the saucer. Notice 
that the line of the saucer comes above the 
bottom of the cup. 

Bowls of flowers. For the first bowl, draw 
the top line and under it the bottom line. 
Then draw the sides. Draw the leaves, then 
the stems, and then the flowers. 

Draw the top line of the second bowl. 
draw the curved line. Draw the leaves, 
the two lower flowers, and last the two taller 
tlowers. 

Potted plant. 
the sides, and the bottom. 


Next 


then 


Draw the top of the flowerpot, 
Next draw the de 
sign on the pot. Then make the leaves, stems, 
and flowers. 

Tables. Make the tables by following the 
lines in the drawings. 


Radio. Draw 


row rectangles directly under one another in- 


a rectangle. Draw three nar- 


Draw dots at regular 


Add the 


side the larger rectangle. 
intervals on the two lower rectangles. 
circles. 
Dining table. Draw the top of the table 
with the sides slanting. Add the legs, mak- 
ing the back leg higher up on the paper than 


the front legs. (Continued on page 73) 
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Making a Classroom Easel 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 


Barrie is having a fine 





\e time painting on an ea- 
" sel, which was built by 
| the boys in her class. 
\e This easel is the kin- 
' dergarten size. Hond Photo 
| 

| 














The easels shown above and below were pur- 
chased from a school-supply house. Bond Phows 
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George uses the miter box to saw 
the legs for the easels so that 
they will be square. Bond Photo 


@ IF SOMEONE should say to the average 

classroom teacher, “How would | go about 
it to make an easel?” that teacher might, for 
a moment, be panic-stricken. After the first 
shock passed, however, he or she would re- 
member that a classroom easel usually has four 
legs. These legs are fastened together in pairs 
by a board of generous dimensions, but rather 
thin, which is usually attached to the legs with 
screws. Next would be remembered the fact 
that the two sections, each with two legs and 
its attached board, are fastened together with 
hinges at the top, and that the whole job is 
made more stable by limiting the distance that 
the sections can be separated from each other, 
by the use of small chains or even long hooks 
and eyes, such as are used to hold barn and 
garage doors open. 

The two easels shown in the drawings are 
very easy to build. The only difference be- 
tween the one labeled A and the one labeled B 
is that B has a strengthening stretcher below 
the working board. 

It will be found advisable to obtain a good 
three-ply board upon which to fasten the paper 
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used for sketching and drawing. The size of 
the boards on manufactured easels is ordinar- 
ily 20” x 26”, and the boards run horizontally. 
It seems, however, that 24” x 36” is a useful 
and desirable size. 

Incidentally, by using this larger size, th 
plywood can be sawed without waste. Plywood 
comes four feet wide, and its length vanies 
from six to sixteen feet, according to the re 
quirements of the job for which it is to bk 
used. A board six feet long and four feet wide 
can be’sawed into four easel boards 24” x 36°. 
Your local lumber dealer will gladly see that 
the plywood comes to you all cut and ready t 
attach to the legs. 

Since plywood sells in nearly all parts of the 
United States at 4's cents a square foot for 
three ply, good on one side, it can be seen that 
the boards for two easels will cost but $1.08. 

The legs are easy to attach to the boards. 
Consult your local lumber dealer, and purchas 
clear pine of a good variety 3” wide, 7” thick, 
and long enough to saw into legs to accomme 
date the average height of the class. The boards 
are fastened to the legs with flathead iron wood 
screws. For use in kindergarten the board 
should be about 28” from the floor. 

Let us figure the cost of the eight legs tor 
two easels. If each leg (Continued on page * 
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A BELT ANY GIRL 


ALICE M.WHITNEY 





@ THE belts shown here are made of black belt 

ing with letters of yellow oilcloth, You may 
either buy belting in the color you wish, and cut 
it the desired length, or, if you have a strip of 
sateen, it can be measured to fit, folded double, 
and stitched. Buy one fourth yard ot oilcloth of 
any color. 

Copy letters from any good examples of letter 
ing found in a magazine, newspaper, or book. 
Complete alphabets of capital letters in four styles 
may be found in the May, June, October, and 
November, 1939, issues of THe INstRUcTOR. Cut 
the letters and sew them on the belt with cotton 






CAN MAK} 


MABEL BETSY bil) 




















thread to match. Notice the position of the stitches 
as shown on the letters on this page. The letter 
may be pasted on also, 

For the tassels, cut a number of strips of oilcloth 
'.” wide and 3'%” long. Loop at least four of the 
strips over one of them, as shown in the sketch in 
the lower left corner of the page, and tie tightly a! 
the top. Less than halfway down, wind one str 
around the others, and sew it securely. ‘* 
the tassel firmly at one end of the belt at the top 
Make another tassel like the first one, and sew " 
just below the other. Sew two hooks and eyes 
the ends of the belt, which have been hemmed. 
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Creative Art Lessons 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ALICE STOWELL BISHOP 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, New London, Connecticut 
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@ If ALWAYS seems wise to vary the creative art lessons. While 

young children like the large pictures outlined in chalk or paint, we 
hind that older children greatly enjoy a change to free design. With no 
preliminary drawing, using powdered easel paint and bristle brushes on 
halt inch wide, large imaginative flowers are freely created on 18” x 
24” paper. Children are urged to try to use a rhythmic tlow of lines, 
keeping a loose wrist to aid in freedom of motion. It is astonishing to 
see the variety in designs. 

Pupils whose efforts in representation have not been outstanding often 
find the purely creative work delighttul, and splash the color gaily and 
fearlessly with most interesting results 

Allover patterns prove attractive problems also. These are made on 
18” x 24” paper, having very light pencil lines which form a framework 
of squares on which to build the repeating pattern. A strip of card- 
board, 4!4” wide and 24” long, will be helpful as a guide in blocking this 
underlying frame and will take less time than measuring, because squares 
can be drawn the width of the measuring strip. These strips, used as 
rulers, will divide the paper so that it is four blocks wide and five 
blocks long, with 1'4” over at one end, which is cut off. Different 


measurements may be preferred with smaller squares, (Continued on page 73) 
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CONFIDENCE! 


ALETHA M. BONNER 





A mark should never be set up 
With thoughts of missing it; 

And we, in aiming at life’s mark, 
Should no fear thoughts permit. 


HOW THINGS BEGAN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


The very first house, 

In the long ago, 

When houses began, 
Was a cave, you know. 


The very first spoon, 
In the days of old, 
Was a seashell, pink, 
We have been told. 


The very first forks 

Were fingers and thumbs, 
Used for big pieces 

And also for crumbs. 


The very first table 
That ever was known 
In all the wide world 
Was a big flat stone. 


The very first chair 
That early man knew 
Was also a stone. 

Stone lamps he had, too. 


| think it is so nice to know 


How things began long, long ago. 


THE LITTLE TRAIN 


MARTHA BATES 


The little train goes puff! puff! puff! 
He knows, if he tries hard enough, 
He'll pull the freight cars up the hill. 
He says, “I can! I can! I will!” 


The little train goes ding! ding! ding! 
He loves to hear the steel rails sing. 
He’s pulling very, very hard 

Out of the station, out of the yard. 


The little train goes choo! choo! choo! 
And makes his whistle blow tooo! tooo! 
Past the houses, past the mill, 

He’s puff, puff, puffing up the hill. 
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MY OUTDOORS 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


The big outdoors is mine. For me 
The green leaves grow on every tree; 
The birds and squirrels dart and play 
For me in my outdoors each day. 


The flowers by the old stone wall 

For me grow bright and sweet and tall; 
The great sun shines, the rain falls low 
So things outdoors for me can grow. 


My moon sails in my sky at night, 
And all my stars shine clear and bright; 
The air, so fresh, so sweet, so fine, 
So warm and fragrant—it is mine! 


My big outdoors so vast and free 

Gives food and health and strength to me; 
My dear outdoors, through all my days 
I'll sing a song to you in praise. 


FRIENDSHIP’S RULE 


MABEL L. FORD 


Our teacher says there is a rule 

We should remember while at school, 
At home, at play, whate’er we do, 
And that’s the rule of friendship true. 


If you would have friends, you must do 
To them the kindly things that you 
Would like to have them do and say 
To you while at your work and play. 


And that’s the rule of friendship true; 
It works in all we say and do. 

It pays to be a friend polite, 

For friendship’s rule is always right. 


THE FRIENDLY ROBIN 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Out in our apple tree, there he was swinging, 
Out in our apple tree, whistling and singing, 
‘ ‘ ~ ° ” 
“Morning! Good morning! Good morning! 


Never a harsh note, never a sad one, 


Always a jolly note, always a glad one, 


. . . . ””? 
“Morning! Good morning! Good morning! 


Wait, Mr. Robin, I'll sing that song with 


you, 
Let me go merrily right along with you, 


“Morning! Good morning! Good morning!” 


The wind is strong! 


THIS LAND 15 OURS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This land is ours; 
Its golden grains, 
Its mountain peaks, 
And fruited plains. 


This land is ours 

To have and hold; 
Its wells of oil, 

Its veins of gold. 


Its sturdy schools, 

Its churches fine; 
Its forest plots 

Of spruce and pine. 


Its waterfalls, 
Its caps of snow; 
Its ferns and moss 


Where brooklets flow! 


Its surfaced roads 
On which we ride 

Stretch miles across 
The countryside. 


This land is ours; 
Its sun and shade, 
Where democratic 


Codes are made. 


This land is ours; 

Its fields of corn 
Where gentlemen 

Of strength are born. 


This land is ours 
To love and cherish, 
To guard, that freedom 
Does not perish! 


THE PLAYFUL WIND 


MABEL OKERLUND 


I like to play outdoors in March, 
And feel the wind against my face. 


Then when my dog’s beside me 


With him I run a race. 


He blows my hat 
Across the street—he does some wrong; 
But when I fly my kite, 
He helps it right along. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


MABEL F. HILL 


On slender willow branches, 
In little coats of gray, 
You sway in springtime’s breezes 
Like kittens at their play. 
Where do you stay all winter? 
Your ways are very queer, 
But when I see you, Pussy, 
I know that spring is here! 
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The Three Pigs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY T. ROBINSON 


Primary Teacher, Scottzion Elementary School, Madison Heights, Virginia 








CHARACTERS 


rinst MAN—Tall boy carrying a load 
of straw. 

WHITEY PIG—Small boy. 

Mk. wor t—Boy with a blustery manner. 

ANNOUNCER—G irl or boy with a clear 

" voice, 

SECOND MAN—Tall boy carrying a load 
of wood. 

BROWNIE Pic—Small boy 

rik MAN—Tall boy carrying a load of 
bric ks. 

BLACKIE PIG-—Small boy who is very sure 
of himself. 


COSTUMES 


The pigs and the wolf may wear cam 
bric suits of appropriate colors, or reg- 
ular school clothes. Each pig wears a 
mask made in the following manner. A 
paper bag is slipped over the child’s face, 
ind holes are cut for nose and eyes, and a 
slit for the mouth. (See A in sketch.) 
For the snout, take a paper 2'2” x 6!2". 
Mark, at even distances on both of the 
6'” sides, eight slits '2” long, as in 
B. Fold on dotted lines. Cut on solid 
lines. Lap the ends over and paste to- 
gether, Cut a round picce of paper 
about 2'2” in diameter and cut two 
round holes in it, as in C. Paste this cir- 
cle over the slits on one side of the snout. 
Paste the slits on the other side of the 
snout to the paper bag to cover the nose 
hole. Cut two triangular pieces of paper 
for cars. Fasten these to the top corners 
of the bag with pins or brass paper fasten- 
ers, (See sketch D.) One bag may be 
painted white and one black by using cal- 
cimine, water colors, or white and black 
liquid shoe polish, For Brownie Pig's 
face, the bag may be left its original color. 

To make the wolf's face a brown bag 
is needed. Cut slanting eyes and nostrils, 
and a mouth. Also cut two triangular 
pieces about 4” long for ears. Crease the 
bag from the corners to the mouth, and 
vertically from about the center to the 
mouth. (See sketch E.) These creases 
may be held in place by sewing them with 


brown thread. Dark brown crayon 
markings on the bag will help give the 
face a hairy appearance. A_ strip of 


brown fur sewed down the front of the 
nose will give the wolf « natural look. 
The three men should wear overalls. 








SETTING 


An open field. ‘The play may be given 
in the front of the classroom or on any 
stage. Two very large or eight smaller 
cardboard cartons to be used in building 
the houses are in the background. The 
teacher's desk is used for the foundation 
of Blackie Pig’s house. The apple tree 
is some distance away trom the spot where 
the houses are made. UH the stage is 
small, place the tree in the aisle. 


PROPERTIES 


Small tree or good-sized branch, which 
miay be fastened to a clothes tree; real or 
paper apples tied to the tree; bay of straw; 
bundle or wheelbarrow of wood; roll of 
brick-designed crepe paper; scrap basket 
or small carton covered with some brick- 
designed crepe paper to serve as Blackie 
Pig’s chimney; turnip greens; basket to 
gather apples in; butter churn, tub, or 
pail; and pail of water off stage. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Although boys are suggested for the 
characters in the play, little girls could 
play any of the parts. No curtain is 
necessary. Unless the stage is large so 
that each pig has plenty of room to set 
up his house in a cleared space, two chil- 
dren should remove broken cartons and 
the straw after Whitey Pig’s scene and 
the cartons and wood after Brownie Pig's 
seene, 

If cartons are ditheult to secure, use 
the teacher's desk for the foundation of 
all the houses. 

lf brick-designed crepe paper is not 
available, brick designs may be made on 
red crepe paper with slightly moist whit 
chalk. 

A wooden box, concealed as much as 
possible or covered with green or brown 
paper, may be placed close to the apple 
tree to enable Blackie Pig to climb more 
easily, He can place one foot over a 
branch, and rest his weight on the other 
on the box. 

If a substitute is used in place of the 
butter churn, be sure to change the dia 
logue accordingly. 

When Mr. Wolf climbs into Blackie 
Pig’s chirnney, someone off stage should 
provide the sound ettects for his fall into 
the tub of water. 














(First Man enters with a bag of straw on bis 
back. Whitey Pig enters from op posite side of 
stage. They meet in path at middle of stage.) 

FIRST MAN—Good morning, little pig. 

WHITEY PIG—Good morning, Mr. Man. 
That’s nice straw you have on your back. 

FIRST MAN—Yes, it is, little pig. 

WHITEY PIG—May I have it to build myselt 
a house? 

FIRST MAN—Yes, you may, little pig. (Hands 
straw to Whitey Pig.) 
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WHITEY PIG-—Thank you, Mr. Man. 

(First Man exits. Whitey gets one large or 
four of the small cartons. Uf he uses the small 
ones, he places them in a square in the center 
of the stage. Then he covers them with straw 
and crawls between them from the rear.) 

MR. WOLF (enters, walks a short distance and 
sniffs the air, stops, then walks a little farther 
and sniffs again; stops, throws his head back 
and laughs loudly)—Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Little 
pig has built himself a house. I'll go pay him 





a visit, (He walks over to the house and ¢qlj 
loudly.) Little pig! May I come in? . 

WHITEY PIG (in a shrill, frightened voice = 
Oh, no, by the hair of my chinny-chin-chin 
for you're the wicked old wolf and [ can’t |p 
you come in! 

mk. WOLF—Then I'll huff and I'll puff ang 
I'll blow your house in. 

(He huffs and puffs and puffs and yg, 
With each huff or puff Whitey moves aroun; 
between the boxes and with Mr. Wolf's lay 
puff, Whitey tips the boxes over. With a lity) 
practice this can be accom plished sO that jy 
looks as though the house were being torn down 
by Mr. Wolf's huff and puffs. When th 
house collapses, Mr. Wolf reaches in and grab 
Whitey, and drags him off stage, squealing.) 

ANNOUNCER (walks to center front of stay 
und bows)—\wo weeks later. 

(Second Man enters carrying a bundle oj 
wood, Brownic Pig enters from Op posite side, 
Chey meet in path at middle of stage.) 

SECOND MAN~—Good morning, Brownie Pig, 

BROWNIE viG~-Good morning, Mr. May, 
What a nice load of wood you have on vou 
back! 

SECOND MAN-—Would you like to have it? 

BROWNIE PIG—Oh, yes, Mr. Man! I will 
build a house with it. (Second Man hand; 
wood to Brownie Pig.) Thanks, Mr. Man, 

(Exit Second Man.) 

(Brownie uses the other large or four small 
cartons and the wood obtained from Secon 
Man, builds his house, and crawls inside.) 

MR. WOLF (enters and strolls slowly acro 
platform, stopping at intervals to sniff and look 
around )—\ do believe another pig has built a 
house. I'll go see him. (T rots over to Browni 
Pig’s house.) Little pig, little pig, may I come 
in? 

BROWNIE PIG-—Oh, no, no, no, no, by the 
hair of my chinny-chin-chin; for you're the 
wicked old wolf and I can’t let you come in! 

Mk, woLr—Then I'll huff and I'll puff and 
l’ll blow your house in. (He buffs and puff. 
With each huff and puff Brownie mow 
around inside the house and finally the how 
falls. Mr. Wolf pulls Brownie out, and afte 
a struggle, drags him off stage as Brownie pull 
hack and squeals loudly.) (Continued on page % 
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WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Tis St. Patrick's Day! 
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danc - ing and time to play, So wake from your sleep - ing and let’s a - way. And sing, sing of a beau - Gi - ful day,St. Pat - rick’s Day in the morn - ing. 





I.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
Cymbals may play the tambourine part if desired. 


S indicates shake. 
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R indicates rap of tambourine; 
Pupils’ part is written in 34 time for ease in reading. 
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(CHARACTERS 


CAPTAIN DON 

STEWARD CHARLES 

FIRST MATI 1IKRST HAWAIIAN CIRI 
MISS BAKER SECOND HAWAIIAN GIRI 


ALICE THIRD HAWATIAN GIRI 
SALLY POURTHE HIAWAHAN GIRL 
MARI PIPTIL HAWAIIAN GIRL, 


JUNI FIRST HIAWAIAN BOY 


GRACI SECOND HAWAIIAN BOY 
PAULA THIRD HAWAHAN BOY 
MARTIN PFOURTIL HAWAIIAN BOY 
TERRY FPIFTHE HIAWAHAN BOY 


COsTUMES 


The Captain, Steward, and First Mate 
wear costumes as nearly like regulation 
uniforms as possible. Miss Baker and the 
American girls and boys wear travel 
clothes suitable for a warm climate. 
Hawaiian girls may make their own 
“grass” skirts by sewing layers of plain 
newsprint paper or crepe paper to an old 
dress or bathing suit. Cut the skirt into 
narrow strips after sewing. Hawaiian 
boys may wear bathing suits or long 
white trousers and shirts open at the 
throat. 

SETTING 

Act I—Deck of U.SS.S. “Aloha.” 
Deck chairs face the audience. At the 
right is a table with a globe on it. A map 
of the Hawaiian Islands hangs above it. 
The background should be painted to re- 
semble the ocean and sky. Ventilators, 
smokestacks, and any other equipment to 
make the setting more convincing may 
be added. An inclined board resting 
securely over the steps that lead to the 
platform will serve as a gangplank. 

Act Il.—Beach on island of Hawaii. 
Background shows tropical sunset, ocean, 
and tips of palm trees at sides, Beach 
chairs, logs, cushions, and benches may 
be arranged to accommodate the group. 




















Act I 


(Steward stands near gangplank. Captain 
paces back and forth. First Mate stands near 
table.) 

CAPTAIN (salutes, and addresses audiencc)- 
Good afternoon, girls and boys. I am the cap- 
tain of the good ship “Aloha.” Did I hear 
some of you say, “We'd like to see more of the 
world”? Well, then, let’s pack up and be off 
to visit our neighbors, the Hawaiians. All 
aboard! All aboard for Hawaii! 

(Miss Baker and girls and boys, carrying 
suitcases and geographies, hurry up the gang 
plank. They are helped aboard by the Steward. 
They line up facing the audience, wave hand- 
kerchiefs, call “good-by,” and so on.) 

ALICE—Oh, I do believe our boat is moving! 

CAPTAIN—Yes, we are passing out through 
the Golden Gate. 
Francisco far behind. 

sALLY—Oh, I can hardly wait to get to the 
Hawaiian Islands! 

MARIE—How far is it, Captain? 

CAPTAIN——About two thousand miles. 

JUNE—How long will it take us? 

CAPTAIN—About a week. 

SALLY-—I'm so happy I could sing! 

GRACE—So could I! Let’s all sing! 


We shall soon leave San 
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Hawaii 


Calls 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MAURINE WAGNER 


Teacher in Departmental Grades, Wallace School, Hammond, Indiana 














(All sing “Hawaiian Boat Song.” ) 

CAPTAIN—Perhaps you would like to try out 
your deck chairs now, 

(As girls seat themselves, boys take suitcases 
off stage as if to the cabins. Steward makes 
Miss Baker comfortable with steamer rug.) 

MISS BAKER—This is distinctly a pleasure 
cruise, Captain, but the young people decided 
that knowing something about the land we 
were to visit would increase our pleasure. 

PAULA—So we brought along our geogra- 
phies— 

(Boys re-enter.) 

MARTIN—And guidebooks. 

CAPTAIN—Splendid! Suppose you tell me 
what you already know, and then I'll be glad 
to answer any questions you care to ask me. 

TERRY—Our guidebook tells us that the 
Hawaiian Islands consist of numerous small is- 
lands lying in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 

CAPTAIN (goes fo large wall map)—That is 
true, but only eight of the islands are shown 
on this map, as the others are uninhabited. 

ALIceE—I wonder how they ever came to be 
there in the middle of the Pacific, at least two 
thousand miles from any large piece of land. 

pON—They are really the tops of volcanoes. 
| read that in my geography. 

CAPTAIN—We understand that the floor of 
the ocean was forced up by the pressure of heat 
within the earth. Repeated volcanic action re- 
sulted in the formation of oceanic mountains 
just as the same action causes mountains on 
land. When the tops of these mountains 
showed above the surface of the water, they 
were called islands. 

MISs BAKER—How did they become habit- 
able? 

cAPTAIN—After many years, the rocks and 
lava were worn down and soil was formed. 
Can any of you think of ways that seeds could 
have been brought to the islands? 


The seeds could have 


MARIE—Oh, I can! 
been washed there by the ocean waves. 

SALLY—Or birds could have brought them. 

CHARLES—Don’t forget the wind! 


CAPTAIN—You are all right. Soon the is- 
lands were covered with trees and green plants. 

FIRST MATE—Then people came. The first 
were probably Polynesians who came hundreds 
of miles across the sea from Samoa. 

CAPTAIN—A large part of the population is 
now composed of Chinese, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Spanish, Puerto Ricans, and Filipinos. 

MISS BAKER—But it is American territory 
and the English language is chiefly used. 

MARTIN (going over to the map)—Shall we 
go to the island of Hawaii first? 

CAPTAIN—No, we shall land on the island of 
Oahu, at the harbor city of Honolulu. But 
you will visit Hawaii during your stay. 

MARTIN—lI hope so. I want to see the monu- 
ment to Captain Cook. 

GRACE—What about Captain Cook? 

CAPTAIN—Perhaps our First Mate will tell 
you. He knows the story well. 

(The First Mate relates the story of Captain 
Cook. Children applaud as he finishes.) 

CAPTAIN—At the time of Captain Cooks 
visit the islands were ruled by native chiefs 
who were constantly at war. Finally they were 
united under one ruler whose descendents 
reigned for nearly one hundred years. 

PAULA—Was Queen Liliuokalani one of 
them? 

CAPTAIN—Yes. 

TERRY—How did you know her name? 

poN—She found it in her guidebook. 

MISs BAKER—As I recall, she was the last 
native ruler. 

pDoN—Yes, I read in my geography that un- 
der her rule the Hawaiians rebelled, and she had 
to abdicate. A committee of white men set UP 
a temporary government. (Continued on page 70) 
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LIFE IN THE 
ULD STONE AGE 


During the latter part of the Old Stone Age, the 
caves of western Europe were occupied by members 
of an intelligent and artistic race. fuffalo Museum of Science 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y, 
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® MAN probably began to develop over a million years ago, 
but thousands of years went by before he learned to use 
fire and to make tools and weapons of stone, These two means 
of defense, together with his superior brain, enabled him grad 
ually to dominate his environment. Instead of being hunted, 
he became a hunter. He learned better ways to shelter and 
feed himself, and he learned to co-operate with others in mak- 
ing life safer and more comfortable. This period of man’s de- 
velopment is known as the Paleolithic, or Old Stone, Age. A 
little of the story of this age of prehistoric man is told here. 


PLATE I (39) 








OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


@ IT IS believed that man has been de- 

veloping for over a million years, but 
the earliest authentic relics of early man 
are perhaps not more than 100,000 or 
150,000 years old. These relics are crude 
stone implements and collections of animal 
bones, found at the entrances to caves near 
primitive hearths. 

Many of these relics were lett by an ex 
tinct race called Neanderthals. Some have 
been found fifty feet or more underground. 
Other layers of debris are above the early 
remains. The higher layers show increased 
skill in making tools and weapons since 
they were deposited at a later period. 

Perhaps 30,000 years ago, much more 
advanced groups of people entered E urope 
from the east, driving out or exterminating 
the Neanderthals. These people brought 
new ideas as well as new implements and 
ways of living. They were hunters, paint- 
ers, and sculptors. Many of them belonged 
to a race known as the Cro-Magnons, 

Almost all of the cultural remains of 
early man have been found in France and 
northern Spain in the limestone caves and 
rock shelters which abound there. How- 
ever, children should realize that early 
people did not all live in caves. It is 
fortunate that some did, because in this 
way their art and culture were preserved. 

Because so much of the evidence con 
cerning early man comes from studying 
his stone implements, the first period of 
prehistory is called the Old Stone Age. 
This period was followed by the New Stone 
Age, which began perhaps 10,000 years 
ago. The New Stone Age continued until 
the Age of Metals. It was in the Age of 
Metals that the early civilizations devel 
oped, and history began. 

During the Old Stone Age there were 
great variations in climate, with a corre 
sponding variety in animal life. Europe 
was connected with Africa at Gibralta 
and Sicily, so that African animals could 
migrate northward, Glaciers came from 
the north, disappeared, and came again. 
These facts explain the relics of arctic ani 
mals like the reindeer and woolly rhinocer 
os, and semitropical animals like lions and 
tigers, among the remains found in France 
and Spain. It is probable that the various 
types of animals were present during wide 
ly separated periods. However, animals of 
all these types are pictured on the cave 
walls and on fragments of bone and ivory, 
showing that they must have been present 
some time during the last part of the 
Old Stone Age, when all the art was done. 

One further point should be made. No 
trace of ancient human life has ever been 
found in the New World. Man was con 
fined to the Old World during the greater 
part of his evolutionary history. 
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In developing this unit with children, 
the pages for middle and upper grades 
should both be used with each of these 
groups. Younger children in the middle 
grades may also read the primary story with 
profit. All children should read and study 
many books about early man. The Dopp 
books (see bibliography) contain valuable 
teaching material as well as reading text 
tor children. 


Objectives 


1. To give a picture of man’s early at 
tempts to overcome nature, 

To show the importance of fire and 
ot animal life to early man. 

To provide manual activities through 
which pupils may actually experience the 
handicrafts of primitive man. 

4+. To bring out clearly that certain facts 
are absolutely known about early man, and 
to show the evidence. 

5. To help children appreciate the care 
ful and exact work of scientists in develop 
ing this evidence. 


Possible Approaches 


1. One ot the best ways to approach a 
study of primitive life is through discus 
sions of present-day life, working backward 
trom che present to the remote past. Raise 
such questions as: How could people live 
when they had no tools, no fire, no gar 
dens? 

2. The class might go on an excursion. 
(See Activities page. ) 

Books about this age of man usually 
hold the interest of children. 

4. Study a collection of mounted pic 
tures, or pictures found in books, 


General Concepts to Develop 


Food, clothing, shelter, and ways of 
living depend on (a) the climate and re 
sources of a country, and (b) the extent 
to which people have learned to control 
their environment. 

2. Inventions and discoveries usually 
come as the result of a felt need. Each for 
ward step is dependent on preceding ones. 

Man has learned to control and mas 
ter his environment because of (a) his su- 
perior brain power, which gives him his 
ability to plan, remember, reason, and co- 
operate, and (b) because of his hand skill, 
which enables him to carry out his ideas. 

4. The greater part of human history is 
included in the period under discussion. 
This can be shown by making a time line. 
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These primitive stone hand axes are among the earliest 
implements which mankind made. University Museum, Philadelphia 
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Early men, with a few # “uv ter 
poor weapons, trapped 


and killed mastodons 
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People of the Old 
Stone Age knew 
and hunted woolly 
rhinoceroses. Here 
is a group which 
Charles R. Knight 
has pictured. 


Man in the Old Stone nuversity Museum, Philadelphia 
Age had weapons and 
crude tools like these 


Late in the Old Stone 
Age, man learned how to 
Imerican Museum of Natural History do precise, delicate work 


Among the finest of 
bone weapons were 
the dart thrower and 
harpoons. The gouge 
(lower right) resem- 
bles a modern tooi. 


In this mural by 
Knight, mammoths 
and reindeer are 
seen by the River 
Somme, thousands 
of years ago 
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THE STORY OF A CAVE BOY 


For Primary Grades 


WHEN DAROO WAS A BABY 


@ MANY years ago there lived in a far- 
off country a little baby boy. His 
name was Daroo. 

Daroo had a home, of course, but it 
would seem like a queer home to us. It 
was only the mouth of a cave! 

There were not enough caves for every 
family to have one. So, many families 
lived together. 

In front of the cave a fire burned day 
and night. Around it the activities of the 
home were centered. The fire kept the 
cave people warm. It cooked their food. 
It frightened away dangerous animals. 

In the daytime the men often went away 
to hunt. Many of the women and the older 
children gathered wild roots and berries. 
Some women stayed near the fire to keep 
it burning. These women also watched 
over Daroo and the other babies. 

At night all the cave people slept in the 
front part of the cave. The fire was kept 
burning for warmth, and to frighten away 
any animals which came sniffing about. 

Sometimes Daroo’s mother carried him 
on her back or in her arms. She would put 
him down under a tree while she picked 
up nuts or dug roots for food. 

Little Daroo was always quiet. He had 
learned not to make loud noises because 
some animal might hear him. 

One day Daroo was playing quietly un- 
der a tree. Suddenly he saw two bright eyes 
before him. They belonged to a hyena, 

Daroo began to cry and his mother 
looked up. When she saw the hyena, she 
waved a stick she was using to dig with, 
and off ran the hyena in great fright. 

A cave mother not only had to feed her 
baby, but to keep the animals away from 
him. However, she did not have to bathe 
or dress him. Daroo never had a bath, 
and he wore no clothes at all. 


Sf 


WHEN DAROO WAS FIVE 


M@ BEFORE long, Daroo learned to walk 
and talk. He played with the other 
children and had a very good time. 

He learned how to crack nuts and pick 
berries. He learned to dig for roots. He 
learned to get eggs from birds’ nests. 

Daroo’s teacher in all this was his moth- 
er. He would watch her and try to do 
what she did. But he learned also, just as 
you do, by playing with his friends. 

Daroo and his friends used to throw 
stones into the water. They tried to see who 
could throw a stone the farthest. 
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They ran races with each other. Some- 
times they played hunting games, or 
climbed trees and swung from branch to 
branch. 

By means of these games and plays, the 
cave children were making themselves 
strong and learning to take care of them- 
selves. 

At night the children sat around the fire 
with the men and women and listened to 
the talk about hunting or about ways to 
escape from dangerous animals. This was 
another way that Daroo learned how to 
live the life of a cave boy. 

Of course he did not go to school, for 
there weren’t any schools then. He learned 
by using his eyes and ears and his strong 
little body. He watched and listened and 
remembered what he saw and heard. 


4 


WHEN DAROO WAS EIGHT 


M@ AT LAST, when Daroo was about 
eight years old, he was able to look 
after himself all the time. 

He had learned to chase and kill small 
animals for his food. Sometimes he quick- 
ly threw a stone at a running squirrel or 
rabbit. Sometimes he caught an animal 
in his bare hands. 

If Daroo was very hungry, he might eat 
his meat raw. But if he was near the cave, 
he would take it to the fire and cook it. 

Daroo knew how to keep out of danger 
from the animals. To do this, he sometimes 
stayed near the trees, so that he could climb 
up quickly out of harm’s way. 

At other times, when he roamed over 
open country, he carried a blazing torch. 
The animals would smell the fire and run 
away. 

One important job for the older children 
was collecting firewood. Daroo did his 
share of this work. 

He would take a leather strap into the 
forest. After he had piled up some dry 
sticks and branches, he would tie them to- 
gether with the leather strap. In this way 
he could carry the wood easily. 

Another thing Daroo had to do was to 
make tools and weapons out of wood and 
stones, When it was cold or stormy, all 
the people of the cave stayed inside and 
worked. 

Some of them would drill holes in soft 
stones with a drill. People today sometimes 
find such stones when they dig into the 
ground in front of old caves. 

People find bones, too, which show the 
kinds of animals that lived when Daroo 
was alive. They find stone scrapers and 
knives and hammerstones. 







DAROO’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


@ NO ONE had ever crossed the grey 
river which ran below the cave, |; 

was wide and deep. The cave people ofte, 

wondered what was on the other side, 

One day, when Daroo was twelve year 
old, he and some other boys were drinking 
at the river bank. They made cups out of 
their hands, and dipped up the water, 

A log was floating near them. Daroo kay 
down on the log and began to kick the wi- 
ter with his feet. He thought this was fun, 

But a strong wind was blowing. Before 
Daroo knew it, he was out in the middle of 
the river. The wind blew him along. The 
more he kicked, the faster he seemed to 
float away from the bank. 

Down the river he floated, out of sight. 
The other boys ran to the cave to tell their 
story. No one ever expected to see Daroo 
again. Everyone thought he would drown. 

But Daroo didn’t drown. Far down the 
river, a great tree was floating. When 
Daroo saw the tree, he began to kick the 
water again. He tried to make his log go 
to the great tree. 

Harder and harder he kicked! He pad- 
dled with his hands too. He found that he 
could steer the log and make it go where 
he wished. This was his only chance. 

At last the frightened boy reached the 
tree. He took strong hold of a branch, and 
climbed aboard. Away floated the log, but 
Daroo was safe. 

The great tree drifted slowly along, un- 
til it reached the bank. Daroo quickly got 
off the tree, and was glad indeed to find 
himself on land again. Luckily he was on 
his own side of the river. 

After resting a while, he turned toward 
the cave. Soon it grew dark. So he climbed 
into a tree for the night. Next day, he 
walked on, and at last reached his cave 
home. 

But this was not the end of Daroo’s ad- 
venture. He had learned how to steer a 
log on the river. He believed that he could 
cross the river on a log. 

He practiced kicking and paddling, 
which we now call swimming, for many 
days. He learned how to make a log go 
where he wished. Then one day when there 
was no wind he started across to the other 
side of the river. All the others watched 
from the bank. 

Daroo threw himself on a log and began 
to swim. He could steer the log as he 
wished. Right across the river he went, 
until he stood on the opposite bank. After 
a walk and a rest, he paddled back. 

It was not long before many cave dwell- 
ers were paddling about on logs. Later on 
they learned to make a raft by tying sev- 
erai logs together. They steered the raft 
with a pole, and with their arms and legs. 
They could carry loads on it. 

For the first time, the cave people had a 
way to carry loads besides on their own 
backs. And they had begun to learn how 
to travel on water as well as on land. 
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In this museum res- 
toration, we see two 
men who lived at the 
beginning of the Old 
Stone Age. Crouch- 
ing by a fire, they 
are making weapons 
of flint, such as the 
hand axes appearing 
on another page. 
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Flint weapons were made in several Thousands of years ago many caves in France were 


ways. The illustration above shows 


inhabited by the primitive race of Neanderthals 


the percussion method, and below 


is a picture of the flaking method. 


Scientists believe 
that Neanderthal 
man probably re- 
sembled this bust, 
a museum recon- 
struction, worked 
out by using the 
parts of a skull 
that were found in 
a European cave. 
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SHELTER FOOD, AND ANIMAL LIFE 
For Middle Grades 


CAVE SHELTERS 


@ THERE are many things we do not 

know about early man. A few things 
we do know. For one thing, we know that 
early: man did not live in the Western 
Hemisphere. No trace of any life of the 
Old Stone Age in the Americas has ever 
been found. Man, during the greater part 
of his development, lived only in the Old 
World. 

[In Europe the remains of early human 
life are abundant, especially in France and 
northern Spain. In this region there exist 
hundreds of limestone caves similar to the 
large cave formations in the United States, 
which some of you may have seen. 

In and near these caves and rock shelters, 
many remains of human life have been 
found, such as bones of men and of the ani- 
mals they used for food, stone tools, traces 
of fires, and pictures of animals, So we 
know that men surely lived in the caves. 

Probably when early man first began to 
live in caves, he had to take them away 
from the animals. It is thought that before 
the discovery of fire, men prowled around 
by day and slept in trees at night. But fire 
gave man a new weapon with which to de 
fend himself. He drove the animals out of 
the caves and took possession. 

Since the caves were dark and damp in 
side, man would naturally spend most of 
his time near the entrance. The remains 
that have been found show that he did so. 
[races of fireplaces and debris of all kinds 
are found everywhere in the ground near 
the entrances of the caves. 

The caves provided shelter from rain and 
cold, and a safe place to store fuel, food, 
tools and weapons, skins, and other pos 
sessions. They also provided a good place 
to sleep at night. 

The daylight hours were probably passed 
in the open air, hunting food, picking up 
flint stones, collecting firewood, and per 
forming other necessary tasks. 

Doubtless young children stayed nea 
the cave with a few women and girls to 
care for them and for the fire. As dark- 
ness fell, all would return, cook and eat 
the food they had gathered, sit talking 
around the fire for a time, and then lie 
down to sleep behind the protecting tire. 

In stormy or cold weather, work of var- 
ious kinds would be done near the fire. 
Clothing and tools had to be made and 
repaired, and all such work was very la- 
borious because the tools used were only 
pieces of stone, wood, or bone. 

Besides the cave homes, it is probable 
that in warm weather, shelters made of 
logs and skins were used, though of course 
no traces of these exist today. 
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THE FOOD OF EARLY MAN 


® EARLY man was a hunter and much 
of his food was meat. We know this 

because quantities of animal bones have 

been found near the remains of cave fires. 

Some of these bones are split as though 
the marrow had been sucked out. Since no 
animal would know how to split a bone, it 
is plain that such bones must have been 
gnawed by early man, Some bones bear 
the marks of human teeth also. 

Man, with his few poor weapons, could 
not track down and kill large animals. But 
squirrels and rabbits, a young calf, or a 
wild pig were not too fast or ferocious for 
him. Birds could be killed with stones. 
Larger animals might be captured in traps 
and pitfalls. Occasionally a herd of mam- 
moths or rhinoceroses might be driven to 
the edge of a cliff by blazing torches. 
Chen one of the herd might be pushed over 
the cliff and killed. 

Bones of all these animals have been 
found near the fireplaces. So we know 
that in some way early man was able to 
kill them. 

These very early people had no gardens 
and did not know how to plant and reap. 
But there were many wild foods which 
they could eat. Berries, fruits, and nuts 
grew in the summer and fall. Wild roots 
could be pulled out of the ground. Wild 
grains of several varieties could easily be 


tound. Bees stored wild honey in hollow 
trees. Birds’ eggs could be gathered and 
eaten. 


Man got water from running streams. 
Probably he sometimes used gourds or shells 
to drink from, for of course there were 
no dishes. 

During the thousands of years before 
man learned how to make and use fire, he 
had to eat all his food raw. But fire made 
a great change in his life. We can think of 
many ways that cooking could be done. 
Bits of meat could be placed on hot stones, 
or fastened to sticks and held over the fire. 
A skin bag with meat inside might be laid 
in hot ashes. When the meat was cooked, 
there would be a good gravy inside the skin. 
Roasting in hot ashes would be another 
method of cooking food. 

Probably early man was often hungry. 
In bad weather it must sometimes have been 
hard to get enough to eat. Many animals 
migrated in winter. There were no berries 
or nuts. The plants did not grow. Of 
course a man or a child could always chew 
a piece of bark or a bit of dry skin. But 
we can imagine how glad the people were 
when the warm days of spring arrived, 
for then they knew that the season of 
plenty had come again. 





ULD STONE AGE ANIMALS . 


@ ANIMALS were very important p 
the cave people, and early man spen, 
much time hunting them. 

We know a great deal about primitiy, 
animal lite from the cave pictures whith 
have been found, as well as from bone 
which are dug up near the caves. 

A most important early animal was th 
mammoth. Mammoths were cousins to th 
elephant, but they could stand more cold 
because of their thick shaggy coats. They 
were large animals but not fierce. Som 
mammoths had curved tusks. 

Mammoths ate plants of all kinds and 
even the wood of trees, so they had plenty 
of food even in winter. Great herds of 
mammoths wandered over the land. They 
were hunted for their skin and tusks, as 
well as for their meat. 

Another very common plant-eating ani- 
mal was the bison, or buffalo. Many cave 
drawings and paintings of the bison have 
been found. The rhinoceros was another 
large plant-eating animal. Wild cattle, 
sheep, and horses were abundant wherever 
grass was to be found. 

Among the flesh-eating animals were 
wolves, hyenas, cave bears, lions, panthers, 
and saber-toothed tigers. All of these were 
hunters, or beasts of prey. There were also 
such small animals as beavers, otters, rab- 
bits, squirrels, and gophers. 

No species of mammoth now exists, and 
the rhinoceros, lion, and hyena long ago 
disappeared from Europe. Cave bears and 
saber-toothed tigers have vanished from 
the earth. All these animals, with others 
which still flourish, were hunted by man. 

All the animals were useful as food. But 
they had many other uses. The skin o1 
hide of a large animal was quite as impor 
tant as its flesh. Women carefully cut 1 
off and pegged it to the ground with wood- 
en pegs. Stone scrapers were used to clean 
the skin. Then it was softened with fat 
and made into covers or clothing. 

Long strips of skin were used to sew 
clothing together. Another use for strips 
of leather was to fasten wooden handles to 
the stone or bone tools and weapons. 

The teeth and bones of animals made 
good weapons and tools. Many bone nee- 
dles have been found, as well as spearheads 
and awls. Small bones, teeth, and claws 
were made into necklaces and worn 4s 
trophies. 

The fat of animals was used also. A hol- 
low stone would be filied with the fat and 
a moss wick put into it. When the moss 
was lighted, it made a sort of lamp. Such 
stone lamps have been found still showing 
traces of the fat used in them. 

It is no wonder that almost all the cave 
pictures and carvings are of animals. Early 
man not only had to keep away from dan- 
gerous animals; but he also had to know 
how to hunt, for he was dependent on the 
animals for his clothing, most of his food, 
and many comforts and necessities. 
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Finding a piece of ivory 
carved into the form of 
a horse must have been 
a delight to the students 
of Old Stone Age art. 


A horse partly carved 
from a block of lime- 
stone, found at Le 
Roc, France, prompt- 
ed this museum model 
showing an Old Stone 
Age artist at work. 
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Reconstructed scenes 
in the museums help 
us in visualizing the 
activities of early art- 
ists. The model seen 
above is of a cave in 
Spain. The man at 
the right is drawing 
outlines of animals in 
a cave in France. 


Man-made perfora 
tions in these teeth 
and shells seem to 
indicate that pre- 
historic man used 
them as ornaments. 
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At Cro-Magnon, France, 
were found bones of men 
who probably looked like 
this reconstructed bust. 
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Flint implements were probably used by the prehistoric artist who 
engraved these pictures on a large piece of bone, Buffalo Museum of Science 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
For Upper Grades 


B@ WHY was it that puny man was grad- 

ually able to dominate his environ- 
ment? The large animals surrounding 
him were much stronger than he. The 
smaller animals, such as wolves and hye- 
nas, that were not individually strong lived 
in packs and so were able to defend them- 
selves. Yet man eventually developed a 
satisfying mode of life. The chief reason 
for this was his superior brain power. 

Man could not only remember and prof- 
it by events as they came to pass, but he 
could reason, and develop better ideas on 
the basis of his past experiences. Man 
could also learn from other men. He could 
talk, and so was able to plan and co-operate 
with his fellows. 

The other great advantage which man 
had over the animals was his ability to use 
his hands skillfully. He had not only the 
brain power to think out new ideas, but the 
ability to change the materials about him 
into things he needed to improve his en- 
vironment. 

So, through his superior brain power 
and his hand skill, primitive man gradu- 
ally learned ways of pursuing and killing 
animals, ways of keeping warm and dry, 
ways of preparing food and clothing. He 
learned to fashion tools and weapons out 
of wood and stone, bone, horn, and ivory. 

After a long time man took another step 
upward. He learned to decorate his be- 
longings and to observe the animals about 
him and make pictures of them. That is, 
he became an artist as well as a craftsman. 
It is through man’s tools and weapons and 
his art that we know most about the ways 
of living in the Old Stone Age. 


. 


TOOLS AND WEAPONS 


®@ THE most important handicraft of 

primitive man was making tools and 
weapons. This skill developed gradually. 
The first tools and weapons were prob- 
ably stones picked up to crack a nut or 
throw at a fleeing animal. 

Another early weapon was perhaps a 
wooden stick or club with which a man or 
boy might kill a small animal for his dinner 
and at other times defend himself from the 
attack of a beast of prey. A cave man 
must have felt safer with a club in his hand 
ready for any sudden emergency. 

It probably did not occur to anyone for 
a long while that if a stone was not the 
right shape or size, it might be changed 
by human hands. But in time people 
learned to do this. 

They discovered also that flint stones 
were the best type to use, because they 
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were very hard, and yet pieces could be 
split off easily, leaving a sharp edge. Most 
of the thousands of stone tools and weap- 
ons of early man which have been col- 
lected are made of flint. 

These tools and weapons are of many 
types. Some are evidently hammerstones 
and axes, Others are pointed stones which 
must have been used as knives or spears. 
Some are drills for boring holes, and oth- 
ers are scrapers used in preparing skins or 
smoothing rough surfaces. 

The early stone implements were used 
without wooden handles, so they had a 
gripping place for the hand, or little pits 
or holes so the fingers could hold them. 

After a time, men learned to bind wood- 
en handles to the stones with leather thongs. 
A sharp stone fastened to the end of a long 
handle as a spear was a much more effective 
weapon than a similar stone held in the 
hand. 

Later on, many tools, such as needles and 
fishhooks, were made of tusks and pieces of 
bone or reindeer horn. Pieces of flint were 
also made into a variety of small tools for 
engraving, carving, and sculpture. 

Gradually, too, the quality of the work- 
manship improved. We can trace the 
progress from one stage to another. Prob- 
ably, in time, certain skilled men began to 
spend all their time working on tools and 
weapons, while others were hunters or food 
gatherers. This division of work would 
make a clan or tribe more efficient, since 
each man did the kind of work for which 
he was best fitted. 

The tools and weapons made by early 
man had many uses. <A sharp spear could 
pierce the hide of an animal; a blow from 
a hammerstone could kill it; a stone knife 
could be used to remove the skin and cut 
up the meat. 

When a large animal was trapped in a 
pitfall, ic had to be killed by a hammer- 
stone or a spear. Spears were also needed 
for catching fish. 

Axes and digging tools were used to get 
roots and other wild foods. The women 
needed many tools in preparing and sewing 
skins. Stone scrapers cleaned the skins; 
knives cut the skins apart; awls made holes 
in the edges; and needles were used in sew- 
ing skins together, 

Tools were needed in making new tools 
and weapons and in repairing old ones. 
Toolmakers must have used hammers, bor- 
ers, knives, and scrapers in their work. 

Necklaces made of teeth, claws, shells, 
fish bones, or bits of ivory were worn. 
Holes had to be bored in all these before 
they could be strung. 

Many tools were used by the artists who 
scratched pictures on bones or on walls of 
caves, or made little stone statues. 





PRIMITIVE ART 


® AN IMPORTANT group of men in 

primitive times were the artists. They 
made many representations of the animal 
life about them. 

Sometimes they would take a bone or 
piece of horn and scratch the outline of , 
lion or tiger upon it. A twisted bone might 
remind a man of a horse’s head and he 
would carve it to look like one. A bit of 
ivory from a mammoth’s tusk might be 
cut into the model of a turtle. Tiny soap- 
stone figures were sometimes made, usually 
of animals but occasionally of people. 

But the finest art of all is found on the 
walls of caves. Here in the darkness, heay- 
tiful picture galleries have been preserved, 
When archaeologists began to study prim- 
itive life, they entered the caves, often 
through long dark passages, and found the 
walls covered with animal pictures. 

Some are carved in relief on the lime- 
stone. Others are scratched out with pieces 
of flint. Still others are outlined with 
heavy black lines. Some are painted with 
earth colors in black, brown, red, yellow, 
and white. 

As a rule the wall pictures are merely 
drawings of single animals. They are very 
realistic and excel in showing the exact ap- 
pearance of an animal with very few lines. 

These pictures are found in immense 
numbers. On the walls of one French cave 
there are more than four hundred animals. 
Sometimes one drawing is placed over an- 


other one, as if there were not enough space. ° 


Some pictures are tiny, others very large. 

You may wonder how such pictures 
could be made in a dark cave or how they 
could be painted. Fortunately for the satis- 
faction of our curiosity stone lamps have 
been found, and stone mortars with dried 
colors in them. Animal fat from a rein- 
deer or some other animal was burned in 
the lamps. Fat was mixed with colored 
earth to make a sort of oil paint. A great 
number of flint engraving tools have been 
found so that we know what was used in 
making the drawings. 

The significance of the pictures seems to 
be this. Before a hunter started out to 
hunt an animal, he would be taken to see 
the picture of that animal, Perhaps some 
magic words were said. Then the hunter 
would go forth full of courage. 

The fact that so many drawings are of 
mammoths and bison suggests to us that 
primitive man was afraid of these great 
herds, and also that he very commonly 
hunted them. Other animals found on the 
walls are lions, tigers, bears, horses, and 
reindeer. 

Another interesting form of art is small 
flat pebbles which are found in great num- 
bers. They are painted on one side with 
iron in queer designs. There are bands of 
the dull red color, crosses, and other designs 
which look like letters but probably are 
not. No one knows the purpose of these 
pebbles or why they were made. 
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The cave of Alta- 





mira, Spain, has 
this fine drawing 
of a royal stag. 


Hundreds of ani- 
mals are outlined 
on the limestone 
walls of the cave 
where this woolly 
mammoth is seen. 














University Museum. Philadelphia 


ictures Foun? 


UN THE WALLS OF CAVES 





The cave of Font-de-Gaume, France, contains masterpieces 


such as this painting of a reindeer. University Museum, Philadelphia 





University Museum, Philadelphia 


In this lifelike representation of a 
bison, the artist used four different 
colors—black, brown, red, and yellow. 


This big rhinoceros, painted 
in broad red strokes, shows 
a rather early use of color. 


imerican Museum of Natural History 
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Here is one wild boar painted over another. The artist perhaps 
could not find any unused wall space. American Museum of Natural History 





This charging bison is one of the most dramatic of the magnificently 
drawn animals found in the cave of Altamira. American Museum of Natural History 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
THE UNIT 


@ AN EXCELLENT way to start a unit 

on primitive life is to formulate with 
the pupils basic questions which are to be 
inswered through reading and research. 
These may be made into wall charts, and 
checked otf when and if answered. The 
tollowing are two charts made by one 


group when beginaing such a study. 


What We Want to Know 
dboul Larly People 


1. What they looked like. 

Zz W here they lived. 

s. What chey ate 

4. What they wore. 

5. How they got their tood an {clothing 
6. What tools and weapons they used 
What their homes were like 

8. What animals lived then. 


How to Learn about Early Peopl 


Kead books. 

Look at pictures and draw them. 
Visit the museum. 

Make tools and weapons. 

Do things as primitive people did. 
Make clay animals 


For All Grades 


TRIPS 


Take a trip to the woods and fields to 
hind wild toods, suitable trees in which to 
sleep, drinking places, and stones to use for 
tools and WeApOons, 

Make a camptire and cook over it 

Visit a cave. 

Visit 2 200 to observe animals and thei 
habits, and to sketch them. 

If possible, visit museum exhibits 


W OoRK 


Dramatize typical scenes, 


CREATIVI 


Pantomimes, 
such as: women scraping a skin, men paint 
ing on the walls of a cave, a storm, a hunt, 
1 feast after the hunt, a hunting dance 
around the fire. 
played. 


Guessing games may be 
One group dramatizes a scene, 
while others watch and guess the meaning 

Informal dramatizations.—Children may 
carry on conversations as if they were early 
people. 

Story writing.—Typical subjects for 
stories are: “A Day in a Cave Boy’s Life,” 
“A Walk through the Woods,” “A Mam 
moth Hunt.” I[t is well for children to 
personalize their stories by naming and de- 
scribing particular people. 
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niversity Museum, Philadelphia 


Movies and a 
collection of pictures made by the class are 


Drawing and painting. 


good co-operative projects, 
Making clay animals._-This is a type ot 
work especially recommended for a unit 
on primitive life 
Paper cutting. 
be cut out and arranged in a long frieze 


Outlines of animals may 


across a blackboard or bulletin board 


HANDWORKK 
hire, tools, and weapous-Make a prin 
itive drill for producing fire by friction. 
Make tools and 
leather to fasten stone and wood together. 

Making dioramas ~The making of small 
scenes ina sand pan or box cover has many 


weapons. Use strips of 


possibilities. A shelf may also be used. 


MISCELLANEOUS AC TIVITIES 


Think ot 
ways in which cooking could have been 
Phin 
slices of meat can be cooked on hot stones 
Roots (po 
tatoes) can be roasted in hot ashes. 

Class museum. 


Primitive cooking. various 


done. Hf practicable, try them out. 


or on sticks held over the fire. 


Bring in stones suitable 
for tools and weapons. Pieces of flint may 
be borrowed from collectors. 

Pictures—Look at the pictures which 
ICCOM Pay this unit, and also at those in 
textbooks and encyclopedias. 

Reading. 
malion, 

Research.—Vhe type of research will 
vary for different grade levels. 


‘Read widely to gain intor 


For exam 
ple, in the primary grades, research might 
mean simply making a list of animals of the 
Old Stone Age. Older pupils might classify 
the animals as plant-eating or flesh-eating, 
iS existing now or extinct 


For Primary Grades 


MAKING AND GUESSING RIDDLES 


Children enjoy making riddles. The ex 
perience clarifies their ideas and encourages 
self-expression. 

Example: Iam made of flint. 

[ have a sharp edge. 
[ am used in cleaning a skin. 
What am I? (a scraper) 


This is a polychrom 
painting of a bison 
a remarkable example 
of the artistry of mar 
in the Old Stone Ag. 


BOOKLETS 


Records ot simple activities Carried Oul 
by the children may be typed and made in 
to booklets. Covers decorated by the chil 
dren will be attractive. Below are page 
trom a booklet entitled “How the Cave 
Men Worked,” made by a primary group. 


Drills 


We made a drill just like the cave men. 

We drilled a hole in a piece of wood. 

Chen we took a stick and sharpened it. 

We put the sharpened end in the hole and 
twirled it with our hands. 

Sawdust came. 

lt got warm, 

But we didn't get any fre. 


Cooking 


We tried to cook like the cave men. 

We put a flat stone on the fre. 

Chen we put meat on it. 

We put meat on the end of a stick and we 
held it over the fire 

We made a spoon by putting a shell on 
the end of a stick. 


For Middle and Upper Grades 


!. In discussions, emphasize in every Wa) 
the developmental side of life in prehistoric 
umes. Also draw attention to the differ 
ence between what we actually know about 
early man and what we surmise or imagine. 

2. Make a special study of glaciers and 
their effect upon European geography. 

3. Find out about recent archaeological 
expeditions. Old copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine and copies of the 
magazine, Natural History, published bi 
the American Museum of Natural He 
tory, New York, give much data. 

4. Dress a small skin. Use salt to cure i! 

5. Study modern primitive races. Who 
are they? Where do they live? What ar 
their customs and ways of life? 

6. Keep individual book reports. Each 
child, after reading a book, may write an 
individual book card listing title and au 
thor ot the book, a word about its con- 
tent, and his reaction to it. 
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TOM THUMB GARDENS 


ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 

g@ THE children in the primary grades will 

like these miniature gardens. Secure a box 
of finely pulverized garden earth and a packet 
of carrot or parsley seed. Give each child a 
half shell from a large English walnut. Have 
che child fill his shell three fourths full of earth, 
sprinkle the seeds over the top, and cover them 
with a layer of earth. Provide several medicine 
droppers, with which the children may water 
their gardens each day. Keep the gardens in a 
sunny window and they will soon be green. 


LOCATING THE STATES 


MARY McDONALD 


B® PASTE a 12-inch by 18-inch map of the 
United States on heavy cardboard. Cut 
out each state. Let the children play with 
these pieces as a jigsaw puzzle. By putting to 
gether the pieces the children learn the names 
of the states and their locations relative to the 
other states. A map of this size is large enough 
to show each state well, and small enough to 
place on a child’s desk. 
In like manner a map of the world may bx 
cut into a puzzle, and used to teach the loca 
tions of the oceans and the continents. 


A READING TABLE 


MARGARET ALBRIGHT 


B DID you ever have a reading table in yous 
schoolroom? Even the beginners will feel 
grown up with a reading table. The most re- 
cent magazines and newspapers suitable to your 
group may be placed on the table with the 
newest books. Change the material often. 

A table of this type is very helpful on rainy 
days, and the children spend much profitable 
time there. Always have material that the chil 
dren will enjoy, being careful that it is not too 
dificult. 

The reading corner may be made attractive 
by painting the chairs and table a bright color. 
A cupboard containing more books and maga 
zines may be placed near by. 
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HELP FOR POOR WRITERS 


CHARLOTTE HAWKINS 
@ FREQUENTLY pupils who form their 


letters accurately and have good movement 
remain poor writers because of irregularity of 
slant or alignment, or both. 
L secured oilcloth with a diagonally striped 
pattern, which I tacked over a table so that the 
slant for the 


pattern indicated the correct 


writing paper. | had all of the pupils whose 
writing needed to be corrected do their writ 
ten work at this table. Each placed his paper 
with the left edge along a stripe on che oilcloth, 
and moved the paper to the left at intervals 
to keep his arm in the same position as he 
crossed the paper, and to the right and upward 
when he completed each line, without chang 
ing the slanc of the paper, as indicated by the 
oilcloth stripe. 

Pupils who were slowest in improving theu 
alignment were provided with narrow-lined 
paper and instructed to make their small letters 
At first I gave them paper 
a littlke wider than the normal 
height of small letters for their ability group. 


one full space high. 


with spaces 


Vheir writing became more even with surpris 
ing speed. When it reached a high standard of 
perfection in alignment, | gave them paper 
spaced slightly narrower. After a short period 
of practice on this, I let them use regular com 
position paper, and | found chat their align 
ment and slant continued to improve. 





To Club Contributors 


@ THOUSANDS of teachers 

derive benefit from sugges 
tions in the Help-One-Anothe: 
Club columns. Without doubt 
you have developed practical 
teaching or time-saving devices. 
We invite you to share your ex 


Please 
preparing 


words. 


to this department. 
One dollar is paid upon publi 
cation for each article used in 


script. (A 


follow these rules in 
manuscripts for the 
I felp-« yne-Another Club. 


No article should exceed 500 


Put your name and iddress in 
the upper left-hand corner of 
perience by submitting articles the first page of each manu 
married 


should give her Christian name, 


side of the sheet only, and leave 
space between the lines. Us 
= hi”. 


If you send a letter with an 


plain white paper 8!” 


article, write it on a separate 
sheet. However, no accompany 
ing letter is required. 

If you send photographs with 
an article, write your name and 


address on the back of cach one. 


woman 





these columns. An additional 
dollar will be paid for each ac 
companying photograph that we 
are able to publish. Send us 
nef accounts of ideas that you 
ve worked out successfully. 
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not her husband’s. ) 

[f you are submitting more 
than one article, always use a 
separate sheet of paper for cach. 

Typewrite your article, if 
possible, using double spacing; 
otherwise write plainly, on one 


All mail for this department 
should be addressed to Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club, Tri 
INsrrucTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 

Unavailable articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club are not returned. 
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CORRECTION BY RHYME 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


@ SINCE some of my pupils were inclined to 
meddle with things that belong to others, 
| made the following rhyme and used it to cor- 
rect the children’s fault. 
Puppies will meddle with other people's things; 
Are there any puppies here today? 
' 


Oh, no, no, no! There are only girls and boys. 


Surely they would never act that way! 

This rhyme amuses the children, even those 
who have been meddling, but at the same time 
it does help them remember to respect the 
property of others. 

Since this worked so well, I made another 
rhyme to use when the children quarrel. 

Cats will very often fuss and fight; 

Are there any kittens here today? 
Oh, no, no, no! There are only girls and boys. 
Surely they would never act that way! 

lhe teacher will find it very easy to make 
other rhymes to suit the occasion and the need, 
by changing the first line, and only one word 
in the second. Correction by rhyme will be 
found very effective with small children. 


RECOGNIZING NUMBERS 


ELMA MAY BLACKBURN 


B | FIND that children often learn to write 

the figures from one to ten or even to 
twenty without learning to recognize them out 
of their sequence. This happens even though 
we emphasize cach number in many ways. I 
have found a little game which helps my pupils 
very much. 

I make large figures on squares of cardboard. 
Ihe calendars in THe INsTRUCTOR are splendid 
for this. Cut the squares apart, and place them 
face downward on a table. The children take 
turns drawing one card at cach turn. If the 
child names the number he draws, he may keep 
the card until the end of the game. If he does 
not know it, the teacher, or a pupil who knows 
numbers well enough to act in place of the 
Later the 
number is returned to the pile so that it will 
again be drawn. After all the cards are drawn, 
each child counts his to see who has the most. 
\t first numbers from one to ten may be used. 
When these become too easy, more numbers 
may be added to the game, 


teacher, takes it, telling what it is. 
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A SPRING HANDWORK SUGGESTION 


MARION M. CHAPIN 


M@ IN USING this idea with advanced chil- 
dren in my kindergarten group, all mate- 
rials were prepared by the teacher, and the 
children merely mounted the separate pieces. 
Children in the first grade can both cut and 
mount the pieces, while older pupils can draw, 
cut, and mount their own materials. 
2s 


gray, or pastels 


The materials required are: 


black 


’ 


con- 
struction paper, in 
for mounts; brown construction paper for the 
flowerpots; leaf-green construction paper for 
the hyacinth stem and leaves; pink, lavender, 
yellow, or hyacinth blue crepe paper to be cut 


A" l 


lengthwise into strips 144” x for the 
bloom; and art paste. 

The procedure used when all materials are 
prepared is as follows. Each child selects the 
color of crepe paper strips that he wishes. He 
decides on a mounting paper that will make 
a pleasing background. He mounts the narrow 


The 


strip of green for the hyacinth’s stem. 


PLANNING PARTIES 


MARY ALICE ARMS 
M WE ARRANGE to give each child a 
chance to be one of a group to plan a 
party some time during the year. 
makes its plans and elects a chairman, who as- 


Each group 


signs some duty to each one. The group plans 
games or some other form of entertainment. 
All favors and prizes are made by the group 
as a whole. Each one in the group writes one 
or more invitations. 

The children learn to work and plan to- 
gether. This activity correlates English (writ- 
ing invitations) and art (making favors, prizes, 
and room decorations), and teaches courtesy 
and appreciation of others. 


BLACKBOARD DECORATION 


GERTRUDE WRATES DWYER 
M FREQUENTLY we forget about St. 
Patrick’s Day in the celebration of Val- 
entine Day. Blackboard decoration is a good 
way to introduce St. Patrick’s Day. 

In working on the blackboard, the border 
used should be clearly defined and, if the chil- 
dren are to help, quite simple. 
of a shamrock and an Irish hat. 


Draw pictures 
Select the best 


teacher lightly draws three vertical pencil 
marks as a basis for the bloom. The child 
spreads paste thickly along the center line, and 
is ready to mount the blossom. 

The teacher then shows the child how to 


” | 


hold a strip of 114” x 4” crepe paper (for the 
bloom) between the fingers; how to twist it 
twice in the center; and how to press the 
twisted center into the paste at the top of 
the center line. The next twisted strip is 
pasted just below the first. 

The child continues the twisting and past 
ing process until the center line is filled down 
to the stem. He does the same on cach of the 
side pencil marks, thus completing the hya- 
cinth bloom. 

Four leaves are next mounted, two on either 
side of the stem. Do not make equal spaces 
between the two pairs of leaves and the stem. 

The flowerpot is pasted so that the plant 


appears to be growing within it. 


AN INFORMATION BUREAU 


LYMAN HOWARD PEARSALL 


@ A DEVICE which I use every day is an 
ordinary filing box with a 3” x 5” library 
card for each pupil. Each card is arranged in 
the box alphabetically, according to the pupil’s 
last name, and bears his name, age, grade, date 
of birth, and name of parent. Whenever the 
pupil recites, it is easy to jot down on the back 
of the card any error in English that needs 
correction, errors in arithmetic, social atti- 
tudes, or anything pertinent to his progress. 
Frequent checking of these cards gives me 
These 
may be incorporated in future lessons, or in 
individual conferences with the child. 


an idea of things that need attention. 


of each and cut them out to serve as models. 
Use a pair of shamrocks interlocked for one 
border, and a succession of hats for another. 
When the outlines of the figures are drawn, 
fill them in. 

Various other borders can be made by mix- 
ing the two items or by using the two borders 
one below the other all around the blackboard. 

Printed with green crayon on white napkins 
or a white tablecloth, these designs are attrac- 
tive for a St. Patrick’s Day party. 
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SILENT HOUSEKEEPING RULE 


MAE EVERSOLE 


M WHEN achild in my room finds a large X, 

made with chalk, on the top of his desk, 
he knows that he has been a careless housekeep- 
er. The first time that I have an occasion to 
put an X on a desk I write on the blackboard, 
“An X on your desk means that you are a care- 
less housekeeper.” The child feels ashamed and 
quickly rubs the chalk mark from his desk. He 
immediately takes care of the disorderliness 
without any discussion. The fact that the 
rule is never discussed seems to make it more 
effective, so that it has to be applied less often. 


A HISTORY QUIZ 


ISABEL GALLAGER 
®@ IN ORDER to enliven history review | 


use the following quiz method. 

The children write questions with accom- 
panying answers. A girl and a boy having the 
highest average in history are then chosen cap- 
tains of the girls’ and boys’ teams. The ques- 
tions are collected by the respective captains 
who, alternating, read the questions to the op- 
posite team, including its captain. 

If a child cannot answer his question, he is 
eliminated and the question goes to his captain. 
Should the captain fail, the question is asked of 
After the 
correct answer is given, the opposite team pro- 


the member next in line, and so on. 


ceeds in the same manner. Each player who 
remains standing scores a certain number ot 
points for his team. 

In writing the questions it must be stressed 
that they should be worded so as to require the 
answers wanted. This is a great help in sen- 
tence construction and logical thinking. It 
also well to bar date questions with the excep- 
tion of a few outstanding dates. 

On one occasion the children wanted to in- 
clude material in outside reference books. Both 
teams agreed and enthusiastically looked up 
new information. 

This quiz can be adapted to other subjects. 
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A PATRIOTIC POSTER 


FRED EVANS 
g MY CIVICS class spent several days work- 


ing on a poster, but so great was the praise 
fom school officials that even if more time had 
been spent, it would not have been wasted. 

Around a piece of heavy cardboard, 6’ x 4’, 
we placed a blue border 9” wide, and then a 
white border or strip the same width. The 
remaining part of the cardboard was covered 
with red, which gave us the three colors of our 
flag. 

In the center of the red portion a large gold 
agle was glued, with the word “America” on 
its left and “First” on its right. Then on the 
blue border forty-eight gold stars were glued. 

This poster looks well on our wall and the 
pleasure of making it offsets the cost. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEATWORK 


CLARA FLETCHER 


B 1 FIND papier-maché a good and profita- 

ble solution to my constructive seatwork 
period. I keep a jar of it (made as directed in 
Jessie Todd’s art column in Your Counselor 
Service of THe INstructror for November, 
1940) on the reading table, and as the pupils 
complete their assignments in a satisfactory 
manner, they go to the reading table to read or 
draw, or to build animals or other objects for 
the sand table. 

At first, few pupils attempted to use the 
papier-maché, but after some successful prod- 
ucts had been exhibited and the possibilities of 
the material discussed, its popularity increased. 
Now we have a zoo in which our figures are 
kept. One shelf is entirely given over to 
Hiawatha’s brothers (animals of the forest). 


ART APPRECIATION 


HATTIE M. ROUNSLEY 


& TO PROMOTE an appreciation and a love 

for good pictures, every year my fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils make individual booklets. 
These booklets cover ten paintings, as given 
monthly in THE INsTRUCTOR. 

Once a month, we combine the two grades 
in an English period. We study the painting 
and the artist, and each pupil writes for his 
booklet a story of the painting and a short 
biography of the artist. The booklets are then 
collected and given out again for the lesson 
the next month. 

The covers for the booklets are of heavy 
colored construction paper and are decorated 
during an art period. A small print of a 
painting and the cutout letters, FAMOUS 
PICTURES, make the booklets attractive. 
Many pupils bring ribbon to fasten together 
the leaves of the booklets. 

We mount the large pictures from the cov- 
ets of the magazine on colored construction 
Paper and place them in order of publication 
above the blackboard. 

This activity gives variety in English work, 
affords study in art appreciation, and helps 
develop good penmanship. 
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* (LUB EXCHANGE * 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 


Colorado—My pupils and I wish to correspond with 
the pupils and teacher of any other school that might be 
interested. Our school includes all grades, one to eight 
inclusive. We live on the rolling prairie not far from the 
historic Sante Fe Trail. Address mail to: Mrs. Marie 


Greenwood, Smoky Angle School, Kit Carson, Colorado. 


Georgia—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange pictures, products, and letters with pupils of 
other schools. Address: Mrs. Blanche Harrell, Chauncey, 
Georgia. 


Idaho.—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with other pupils and teach- 
ers. We live in the heart of the Idaho Russet section, 
and all our farms are irrigated. Address: Miss Adeline 
Wilson, Ucon Elementary School, Ucon, Idaho. 


Illinois —My pupils in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of Bridge School (one room) would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in other states and countries. 
We are located in southern Illinois, known as Little 
Egypt. We are about one half mile from Crab Orchard 
Lake and about twelve miles from Giant City State Park. 
Address: Miss Alice V. Ditzler, Bridge School, R.D. 2, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 


Illinois —Our rural school, grades one to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, snapshots, and suggestions with 
other schools. We live near Chicago and also the new 
powder plant that is being built at Wilmington. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Thelma Falter, Kempton, Illinois. 


Kansas——My pupils, grades two to eight inclusive, 
would enjoy corresponding with pupils of other schools. 
Address: Miss Josephine McCreary, Peabody, Kansas. 


Michigan.—My pupils are interested in exchanging 
correspondence and pictures with children in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades of any school in the United 
States or its possessions. Address: Mrs. J. Paul Boushelle, 
Gregory, Michigan. 


Minnesola—My pupils, grades one through eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with 
other schools. We live about twenty miles from the 
beautifully wooded hills of Winona, on the Mississippi 
River, and about thirty-five miles from Rochester, 
where the Mayo Clinic is located. Address: Miss Louise 
Duane, R.D. 2, Lewiston, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My third-grade pupils and T would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, or materials of interest with 
pupils elsewhere. Our school is located on a hill over- 
looking the Mississippi River. Address: Mrs. Hazel C, 
Musson, Hawthorne School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Missouri—The pupils of Marlin Grade School, grades 
one to eight, and | would like to exchange letters, scenic 
post cards, and pictures with pupils and teachers of the 
United States and its possessions, Canada, and Mexico, 
and other Latin American countries. Address mail 
to: Mr. John Ivan Young, R.D. 2, Conway, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils and I would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, and other things of interest with pupils 
and teachers of other states. We live near the capital of 
our state and near Bagnell Dam. Address: Miss Ethel B. 
Thompson, Holts Summit, Missouri. 


Montana.—The pupils of Apgar Schooi, grades one, 
two, five, seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters and snapshots with other schools in any state or 
possession of the United States. Ours is the only school 
in Glacier National Park. Address: Miss Clara Louden, 
Belton, Montana. 


been developed through the Club Exchange, 
and of its value to them. 

Notices for this page should be sent as 
soon as possible in order to ensure their 
publication early enough in the school year 
to enable you to develop a satisfactory 
correspondence. Include in your notice 
— of special interest in your locality. 

otices submitted should be addressed as 
follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex- 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Montana.—The pupils of Fairview School wish to 
correspond with pupils of any grade. Our school is Jo 
cated twenty-five miles from Glacier National Park. Ad 
dress: Mrs. Alfred H. Peters, R.D. 1, Columbia Falls, 
Montana. 


Montana.—My fourth- and sixth-grade pupils and J 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with teachers and pupils in all parts of the United States 
and its possessions. Ours is a rural school located just a 
few miles east of the Rocky Mountains in an important 
oil field. Address mail to: Miss Edith H. Sedenquist, 
“FE” Lake School, Cut Bank, Montana. 


Nebraska.—The sixth and seventh grades of Plainview 
Rural School would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with other schools. We are close to Hastings, and in a 
farming region. Address: Miss Edith G. Bortis, Glenvil, 


Nebraska. 


New York.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters and scenic post cards with other pupils. 
We live in the historic Champlain Valley. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Iva Bennett, Crown Point, 
New York. 


New York.—My sixth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters and cards with other children and 
teachers. We are near New York City and noted places 
on Long Island. Address: Miss Ann M. Martin, Covert 
Avenue School, Elmont, New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades one, two, four, five, 
and six, and I would like to exchange letters, ideas, and 
pictures with pupils and teachers of other states in the 
Union and its possessions. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Thelma M. Lewis, R.D. 2, Wellsville, N.Y. 


North Dakota=—My eighth-grade American history 
class would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same class in one of the possessions of the United States, 
eastern United States, or Canada. Address all corre 
spondence to: Miss Kathlyn Beecroft, Saint ‘Thomas, 
North Dakota. 


Ohio.—The pupils of Camp Dennison School, grades 
five, six, seven, and eight, would like to exchange letters 
and pictures with other schools in the United States o1 
elsewhere. Our school does not close until June 12. 
Address: Mr. R. L. Greene, Principal, Box 26, Camp 
Dennison, Ohio. 


My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters and snapshots with pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Alaska, Canada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Address: Miss Eunice D. Jordan, 


Oregon, 


Drewsey, Oregon. 
Texvas.—My pupils of the seventh grade and I wish to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with pupils and 
Address mail to: Miss Mirth 
Pilkinton, Kemp Grammar School, Kemp, Texas. 


teachers of other schools. 


Virginia.—The teacher and pupils of Oak Grove School 
would like to exchange suggestions and post cards with 
pupils of other states and possessions. We live in the 
heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains in historic Virginia. 
Address all mail to: Mr. Grady Wade, R.D. 1, 


Woodlawn, Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils and I wish to correspond with 
pupils and teacher of another rural school in any state. 
Our school is located about twenty miles from Rib 
Mountain, the highest point in Wisconsin. Address mail 
to: Mr. Raymond Feit, Crawford School, Knowlton, 
Wisconsin. 
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In the State Capitol 
at Richmond, Virginia, 
is Houdon’s_ splendid 
statue of Washington. 
Other Virginia - born 
presidents are honored 
by busts in the niches 





tm, 





At this carriage entrance to Mt. Vernon 
many a distinguished guest has alighted 


Above: Tennessee is a state 
that appreciates fine horses. 
Left: New England beaches 
are attractive to picnickers 





telward Ratcliffe 


Center, 
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Streamlined trains speed through Kansas along 
the route taken by Santa Fe Trail pioneers 





Left: Seen from the 
roofs of Rockefeller 
New York 
towers pierce a fog. 
Right: Bus travel on 
smooth roads gives 
opportunity for fre- 
quent stopovers 
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I Want to Know My Country 


NAOMI BUCKLE 
Teacher, Leesburg Rural School, Stafford, Kansas 


B “DELMOCRACY 


demaye rues. 


is dying!” shout the 
| don’t believe what they 
say; but my opinion is based only on a blind 
faith in my country, and faith alone is not 
enough—-I must know the facts. 

This year Americans will be vacationing in 
\merica, and | want to go vacationing with 
1 want to walk and talk and play 
with them. 


them. 
I want to know: what they are 
saying and thinking in this year of world 
confusion, 

My vacation will scart in early June, and 
will be taken by train, bus, boat, and plane, 
with only a general limit as to time, route, and 
expense. No all-expense tour for me! I'll 
take mine in the way that suits my disposition 

by individual enterprise. 

From my Dust Bow! home in west Kansas, 
ll take the shortest road to the sea, through 
Oklahoma (with a slight pause in the shar 
cropper country, where the Joads contributed 
their bit to American history) and on through 
lexas to the Gulf 


Continued on page 6° 


These travelers are 
waiting at Chicago’s 
Airport for transport 
planes to be called. 





W etales 
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Above: On clear days 
these volcanoes’ are 
seen from Mexico City 
Left: The Cathedral 


rises high above Taxco. 














A Friendly Visit to Mexico 


ELINOR FRANKLIN CRUCE 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, 
Glendale, California 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


B® | LIKE the Mexican people. [have known 

a good many of them, from the poorest 
peons in a Mexican settlement house in San 
Diego to some of the most aristocratic ha 
ciendados, and | like them all. ‘Shey like 
Americans too, if we are not overbearing 
and provincial. I believe that the result will 
surely be increased mutual understanding it 
sympathetic tourists travel back and forth 
between the sister republics ot Mexico and 
the United States. 

Aside from doing what | can to cement the 
bonds of friendship, | want to revel in the 
Peace and slowness of the pace ot life “south 
of the border.” 


cious Mexican meals; | want hot chocolate 


| want to dawdle over deli 


thick as mud, served to me in bed in the 
morning; | want to visit the floating gardens 
ot Xochimilco and glide along in a boat, trail 
mg my hand in the water, and inhaling the 
Perfume of gardenias and violets. I want to 


e the sun setting on (Continued on page 77) 
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Left: Among Puebla’s 
art treasures is this 
choice old fountain. 
Right: The National 
Palace in Mexico City 
was used by viceroys 
during three centuries 
of Spanish rule 


Twentieth-Century Cortez 


HELEN BRADFORD 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, 
El Dorado, Kansas 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


BB TO RETRACE, in a modern way, the 
steps of Hernando Cortez, as he carried 
the cross and the sword ovet the western 
mountains to Venochtithan that 1s why | 
want to zo to Mexico. 
| want to see, as the proud Conquistador 
saw them, the mountains---Naucampatepetl, 
the “pirate’s chest”; Ixtacihuatl, the “whit 


woman’; QOrizaba, the “Mountain of — th 
Star’; and the grand Cordilleras, dark against 
the western sky. 

| should pass the lush green sugar cane of 
the tropic coast, the waving maize of the up 
lands, and the aloes and agaves of the plateau. 

(here would be cardinals with purple plu 
mage, blue sparrows, and toucans with enor 
mous beaks. The indescribably brilliant birds 
which so delighted the Spaniards furnished 
the Aztecs with colors for marvelous feather 
tabrics and mosaics. 

Because their features, their dress, thei 


ae 4 


foods, and their dances (Continued on page /2) 





A Punch and Judy show amuses Mexican chil 
dren as much as it would their English cousins 


Above: A resort hotel at Guaymas has 
an inviting patio and pool for its guests. 
Below: Mexican venders set up shop at 
any unoccupied place along the sidewalk 


hes 


_ — | ~oy 
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Quebec, a fortress on its St. Lawrence front, has 
a milder aspect from across the St. Charles River. 


“The Garden of the Gulf’ 


VIRGINIA ALICE LAVENDIER 


Clerk, State Department of Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M HAVE you ever visited a place so en- 

chantingly peaceful, so hauntingly beau- 
tiful, that months later, amid the turmoil of 
daily routine, you had but to close your eyes 
to conjure up vivid pictures of the spot, and 
imagine you were actually there again? Such 
a place is Prince Edward Island, one of the 
maritime provinces of Canada. 

Two previous trips to this delightful region, 
which the Indians used to call “Abegweit” 
(Cradled on the Wave), and which has since 
become known as “The Garden of the Gulf,” 
have put any other vacation for this year out 
of my mind. Try it and you will see why. 

First, from Boston, there’s the pleasant 
overnight ocean journey on a comfortable 
steamer to St. John, New Brunswick. Here a 
train is boarded, taking you through New 
Brunswick northeasterly to meet the ferry at 
Northumberland 
Strait you soon see small white houses, the red 
clay of age-old cliffs, and waves softly slap- 
ping the shore. The island holds out its arms 
in welcome. 


Cape Tormentine. Across 


On a train again, you are enveloped by a 
sense of peace. Nature is smiling, and the re- 
flection is all around you. The train doesn’t 
hurry; you don’t want it to. Your eyes are 
drinking in beauty—brick-red roads contrast- 
ing with emerald verdure, blue skies, myriad 


lakes dotting the rolling countryside, tall 


Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


Left: Visitors to Jasper 
| National Park, Alberta, 
can follow thrilling trails. 
Below: Who wouldn’t enjoy 
a camp on Timagami Lakes, 
among Ontario’s woods? 


1. Maclean 


is Clear Lake, in Riding Mountain National Park. 


spruce trees marking off the farm lands, slen- 
der birches shading a rustling brook. 


There’s beauty at night, too. The sky re- 
flects gorgeous sunscts, slowly deepening to 
midnight hue. Millions of stars blink down, 
and the wide white sweep of the Milky Way 
is brushed across the heavens. 

Perhaps early morning will charm you 
most. Each day as you awaken, you'll find 
that it wasn’t a dream. The roads are as red, 
the trees as green, the flowers as colorful as 


you thought them the day before. Along the 


coast gleam miles of white beaches, and silver 


ripples are dancing on the blue waters of the 


Gulls fly low near the 


coves. 


Prince Edward Island is very fertile in sum 
mer. Such repasts as the vacationer never 
fresh mackerel 
baked in cream, tender broiled lobsters, new 
vegetables, “spuds” for which the island is 
famous, 


has dreamed of are in store: 


home-baked bread, and 
(always) at least three kinds of cake! 

Your stay will be all too short. Before you 
realize it you will be homeward bound, leav- 
ing behind little P.E.1—Peaceful, Enchant- 
ing Island—but not leaving it forever. You 
will not be able to resist a return visit. 


preserves, 


In Manitoba a favorite spot for swimming and boating 


A ferry connects Cape Tormentine, New 
Brunswick, with Prince Edward Island. 


Far out on Gaspe Peninsula, Quebec, rises 
romantic Perce, with its celebrated Rock 


Stanley lackard 


. ° :, : 9 idge 
Appropriately named is the Lions’ Gate Brids 
in Stanley Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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The alpine stream which dashes over the Giant’s 
Steps is typical of Banff National Park, Alberta. 





I Shall Find Peace 


in the Canadian Rockies 


JENNETTE EDWARDS 


Substitute Teacher, Commercial Department, 
Watkins Institute, Nashville, Tennessee 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


8 ALL my life I have lived where land goes 
up and down—in a basin with hills on 
every side. I am lost in level country. Sum- 
mer after summer the hills I’ve dreamed of 
being with are mountains—the snow-capped, 
stately, challenging Canadian Rockies. For 
there—] have read it in books, travelers have 
told me—I should find a heaven on earth, 
beautifully created for bewildered man. 
I am bewildered. I listen to business men 
and scholars, philosophers and economists, ex- 
plain the new-old war with words. I listen, 
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Gaspé the Unspoiled 


MARY DUNN 


Teacher of Arithmetic and English, Grades 4, 5, 6, 
Berkeley School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ PERSONALLY, I'd rather follow hunch- 

es than travel books. I suppose that is 
why the Gaspé Peninsula has so much charm 
for me. From the time I first heard the 
somewhat breathless sound of its name, it has 
held excitement. Last summer when I man- 
aged, precariously, to get as far north as the 
state of Maine, I was delighted with the 
washed look of the country, the birch trees 
that really do have white bark, the non- 
landscaped highways, the log moorings in the 
rivers, the French-looking farmers who an- 
swered mostly just “Yes” or “No” to our nosey 
questions. At one farm there was a black 
and-white shepherd dog that licked my hand 





and would willingly have come away with 


us. Inland though we were, we could taste 


the salt in the air. (Continued on page 72) 


The Green Gables 18-hole course attracts golfers 
who are vacationing on Prince Edward Island. 





Canada is proud of its Pacific Coast metropolis 
and seaport, Vancouver in British Columbia. 





Above: Fishing is an art in Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park, Nova Scotia. 
Left: Campers favor Waskesiu Lake, 
Prince Albert Park, Saskatchewan. 


but I hear only the heavy tread of refugees 
old men and women, little children—walking 
away from land they loved, moving down 
sun-baked roads toward nowhere. 

I know that I need something mightier than 
monarchs or dictators, something more lasting 
than clever campaigns on land and sea or in 


the air to outwit the enemy something, like 





mountains, not man made, to make me tace 


life and see it whole. Living with the beauty Dunes and sunny sea draw bathers to Cavendish 
of the Canadian Rockies, contemplating the Beach, Prince Edward Island National Park. 
silent loveliness of a Lake Louise or a Lac 
Beauvert, I feel sure that peace beyond human 
understanding will come to save me. 

Each day, before the gray mist of morning 
lifts, I shall be up and on my climbing way. 
Breathing cool, clear mountain air I shall for- 
get the miles I am moving away from earth 
toward heaven, but at day’s end I shall come 
down again, so tired (Continued on page 


Steep headlands and shallow 
beaches mark the picturesque 
shore line of Cape Breton 
Highlands National Park. 
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Why I Must Return 
to Dr. Grenfell’s People 


ULA B. CARTER 


Teacher, Substitute Stati, Public Schools 
London, Ontario 


Honorable Mention 


@ MY DEAR MARJORY: Do 


member those litthe fishing villages that 
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you re 
nestle along the shores of Labrador? Do you 
remember that, five years ago when we took 
telt 


** ” 
natives because they were shut 


our St. Lawrence-Labrador cruise, we 


sorry tor the 


— 


\ J 








nudbau A. 


aud / alec AL bmn 


off from our civilization tor seven months of 
the year? Do you remember the expressions 
on the taces ot those kindly, curious folk who 
gathered on the wharf each time that our boat 
docked to unload freight? 

| know now, Marjory, that their content 
Vheir 


have the harried CaApressions that [ see around 


ment meant happiness, haces did hol 


me daily in the citv. They have known what 
it is to have a great man give his best years 
1 feel that Sir Wilfred 


Grentell brought to them not only an Oper 


in service for them. 


road to health but faith in mankind as well 
He had an Opportunity to grasp wealth and 


power for himself, had Continued on page 
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AMERICANS like to range the 
wide world, When conditions 
make it impossible to do so. we are likely 
io feel aggrieved unreasonable 
With coutinent= net te 
miseellaneous islands holding 
out hospituble arms. isn't it rather ridicu 
lows to «igh for more? 


but hew 
we are! twa 





WHY NOT WIN ONE OF THESE PRIZES? . 


Write a Short Letter on “Where I Should Like to Go 
on My Vacation This Year and Why” 











et aan , 


dot 
the rocky coast of Newfoundland 


Plain little fishing villages 





Sealing vessels line 
harbor of St 


wharves in the landlocked 
John’s, Newfoundland capital city 








1941 Traver Contest or Tue Instaucrok =——>> 


Follow These Simple Rules 
= 


Use bu-ines--size paper, 8! 


2. On the first sheet, give: 
(a) Your full name. Examples: Mie 
Mary T. Jones: Emuna . (Mrs, Fred 


Smith: John H. Brown. 








First Prize . . ° . . . 
Teachers Will Travel 3 ' 
Pun INsteveron knows that teacher. econd Prize - . : ‘ ‘ si A 
will travel, as usual, in 1941. They will 


roam over North and South and Central 
America, seeking the relaxation and 
broader viewpoint to be found in new 
enes and new contacts. Many will be 
looking forward to attending a summer 
school, or te a sabbatical leave for travel 
and study. 


will travel as usual 
in 1941, THe INsreucror is conducting a 
Travel Contest as asual. Here is an op- 
portunity to win a prize as high as fifty 
dollars tor a 500-woerd letter on your ideal 
vacation trip. You are asked to do in 
writing what you will be doing orally 
when you tell your friends where you 
would like to go and why. lt doesn’t have 
to be where you are going -though if you 
are sure of the trip. so much the better, 


Worth-While Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 
fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards -prizes and honorabk 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by Tue Instructor to 136 persons in 1940. 
And, as you know, winning letters are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 


Because teacher- 


If you are uncertain where you want to 
go, the desires and plans of other teachers 
us told in our pages, ought to be helpful 
te you, and of course you will not over- 
look the suggestions you can get from the 
ulvertising pages of Tue INstructor. 


Third Prize - ; . ‘ 
Fourth Prize - : 
20 Prizes of $5.00 each 


| 


$ 50.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
100.00 


$200.00 


’ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 





Contest is Open to 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profes- 
sion. or who are qualified applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue Instat ecror.) 


Contest Closes June 10th 
Awards July Ist! 


This Conte-t closes in Dansville. N.Y., 
June 10, 1941, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may be hurried then, 
with the close of school in prospect; or, 
if your school closes early, you will al- 
ready be on vacation and perhaps in no 
mood to do any writing. 





Betier sit down now and compose you 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year... and Why.” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail at 


ence. Awards will he made July Ist 


Points to Keep in Mind 


" We shall be glad to have you consult 
travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection ol 
phrases that have appeared in print 


* Tue Insrrucror will become the ownes 


of all manuscripts submitted in this Con 
test. None can be returned. 


| Awards will be announced in the Sep 
tember issue of the magazine. 


A number of the winning letiers will 


appear in the Travel Section of Tne 
Instructor during 1941-42, 


( 


. Write not 


(bh) Your educational position. includ 
ing grade if you are a grade teacher 
name and addre-s of school. If you ar 
not ina particular sehool. give name o! 
Ii vou have applied for 
4 position. state where your application 
is filed. 

te) The mailing addre-- 
reach you, if necessary, before July | 


id) The addre-- 


should be -ent. if you win a prize. 


school system. 


w here we cal 
to whieh your cheek 


(e) List of places you would like & 
visit and, directly opposite, the name 
of transportation lines you would pre 
fer to use on each part of your tp 
trail, bus, steamship, air). If you would 
use your own automobile. give is mas 
and veat 


. Begin your letter oa the second shee 


Pype it. with double spacing: or woh 
in ink clearly. without crowding. 
one side only of the paper. 


less than 500 words, nor mor 
than 600, 


At the end. attach this statement: * 
hereby certify that thi, is my own ort 


nal composition.” Sign your name. 


. Send your letier. with first-class posts 


fully prepaid, a~ soon as it is wriltel 
ft must reach us not later than June I! 
1941. Addves-. it to: 
W. D. Conklin. Travel Editor 
Tak Instructor. Dan-ville. \ 


Keep us informed of any later chang 


of address and position. for use in case ¥ 
publish your travel letter.) 








a 
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A Visit to the Laundry 


RUTH C. HILDRETH 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Center School, North Haven, Connecticut 














EMY FIFTH grade had completed C. The children discussed the way 
a unit on our water supply. As an they should act on the trip, which 
growth of that study, we neat would be taken in the school bus. 
immed about soup, taking its history 1. Dont talk too much. — Listen 
saad om the days of the Greeks and instead, 
tomans, through the days of the early 2. See all you can; keep your 
wlonists in our country, up to the hands off. 
resent time. One of the children 3. Keep with the group. Other 
nde the suggestion that now it woul: Wise you may miss something of 
o B® fun co visit a laundry, FT agreed, importance, 
, dieving it would also be instructive. 4. Ask questions if you really 
| Preparation, want to know something, but 
ked 4. A telephone call to a large laun don't ask unnecessary questions 
ity dry in a near-by city resulted in a HW. Vhe trip. 
very cordial assurance of our wel A. Arrival. 
come. The man inquired about the We were met at the laundry by a 
wae of the group, the age range of Retin who divided the group into two The wet clothes in the perforated containers are being lowered into a machine 
the children, and the length of timx sections. [Tle took the boys, accom which extracts 50 per cent of the moisture in twenty minutes. ian Whiiaciin 
> we would be able to stay, as well as panied by our bus driver. 1 stayed 
the time we would arrive. When with the girls, and a young woman 
planning a trip, if the teacher is not conducted our inspection tour. 2. There is a chart on each ma I. Division of labor. 
sked these questions, she should b. Sorting. chine to indicate the water level, Aside from those who do the 
es volunteer the information. 1. We first went to the place amount of soap powder, tempera ictual washing and ironing, there 
: 8. The children wrote out the ques where the truck drivers bring the ture of the water, and the length are the drivers who collect and de- 
tions they wanted answered during soiled clothes. Here girls open the of time needed for each suds and liv cr the laundry, the men who keep 
Mi~ the Visit, either by observation or by bags. rinse, according lo the type ot the building clean and stocked with 
red direct questioning. Then they read 2. So that cach family will re material being washed. supplies, the men who care for the 
their questions aloud. ceive its own clothes, identifica a) Every tubful of clothes has machinery, and the men and. girls 
“a 1. How are the clothes identified? tion pins are put on cach article. liv ¢ suds waters and five rinses, who work in the oftice. 
an 2. Are they all washed together? 3. All the clothes are sorted and b) The length of time the (. Extent of the business. 
oof 3. How many machines are there? put into net bays, cach type of clothes take to be washed dit 1. About seven thousand pounds 
1 for 4. How much does each hold? clothes in a separate one, fers with the type. W hite of clothes are washed daily. 
thon §. What kind of soap is used ? ae W ashing. cotton clothes take about forty 2. In the summer about twenty 
6. Hlow much water is used? 1 We next saw huge clectric five minutes. Heavy work trucks are used, 
ry 7. How are the clothes dried? washing machines, large enough clothes take longer. Hl. Safety, 
heck 8. Does cach worker have only for four men to get inside. These LD. Drying. \ll of the moving parts of the 
one job? tubs are divided into sections, and After the clothes are taken from machinery are enclosed. There arc 
- 9, How many workers are there? cach net bag of clothes is put in the washing machines, they are put also bulbs that light up to indicate 
me 10. How many tracks are there? tO a separate section, There were into spinning baskets and whirled when the power is on, and to show 
pre ll, What is the average amount five enormous machines, and four until dry enough to be ironed. speed and temperature. 
in} of clothes washed in a day? smaller ones. Kk. lroning. 1, Departure. 
ould 1. Flat work, such as sheets, table After our questions about all we 
- ee cloths, and towels, Zo through A had seen were answered, we met th 
beet mangle long enough for the pieces other group and returned to school. 
a rite to be stretched oul flat. Two il. Results, 
Us FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long millions of potential earners and girls operate this, one putting the A. All of our questions were an 
deen recognized as an important consumers to meet community re- articles in, and the other folding swered, including many we had not 
- means of helping children to discov- sponsibilities and to learn how to dine on than ane Gaidied thought of before we went. It was 
er that the needs of daily life are save and spend with skill and wis- : F 
. met by the interchange of goods dom. Good social attitudes must be 2. Handkerchiefs are ironed on a interesting lo hear the reports Irom 
' involving farms and factories, re- established by practice. little machine all their own. = It each group. The boys were more in- 
“al tail outlets, and consumers. ae : : is made in two sections; the top terested in the technical and me 
sage So that teachers may be stimulated ee ee oe po part raises, leaving a flat surface a chanical aspects, while the girls were 
tten to further investigation activities, in detail how you planned and con- little larger than a mans hand attracted from the domestic angle. 
> Il we are devoting this new depart- ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- kerchief. The operator carefully B. One girl said that she would like 
ment to descriptions of trips to lo- tional objectives that you wished to lays the handkerchief on the sta to work in the laundry when sh« 
- industrial plants and — other attain, the quentsans that were asked tionary surface, and the top comes was old enough. Although most of 
v) sources of production where mate- and how they were answered, the : soe : * ee 
tials to meet daily needs are made things you saw, and some of the so- down, pressing it perfectly. This the others had not thought so far 
ne teady for their ultimate users, First- cial values derived by your group of is worked by a foot lever. thead, such trips open up possibilities 
in _ interviews of this type give children. 3. Dresses and shirts need more that tend to widen their field of 
yo — pp ee atag msec Manuscripts and photographs used in individual attention. Experienced choice when they do go to work. 
ng between consumer and producer. this department will be purchased at operators use stcam presscrs, ©. Our class wrote 2 note thanking 
our regular rates and should be ad finishing with ordinary hand irons. our guides for their interest. Each 
Instructors agree that the need for dressed to: : Then the shirts are buttoned and child also wrote an account of the 
> —o. Se = Lets Pied TRUCTOR neatly folded, and a strip of card trip, the best one being chosen for 
‘ver before. Our schools can help Dansville, N.Y. board is placed inside the collar. our record book, 
94! 
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A CHILD went shy- 
ly up to her 


teacher and said, “My 


new 
cousin in the school 
you came from said 
I'd like you, because 
you always wear such 
pretty clothes.” 
Not only children, 
but parents and other 
teachers as well, notice a teacher's clothes. 
For school wear, the simple shirtmaker type of 
dress is always good. Many of the new fabrics 
are noncrushable, and one looks as fresh at the 
end of a school day as at the beginning. 

The simple hats that belong with sportswear 
are both comfortable and good-looking, and 
you can find brims that flatter, crowns that 
accentuate or diminish your height, and colors 
that harmonize. 

Before you buy any clothes this spring, look 
over your last year’s wardrobe. Discard the 
garments you will no longer wear, and buy 
new ones that will fit in with those you have 
left. If you choose carefully, your school 
clothes will stand you in good stead for many 
vacation activities this summer. 

Buy one or two dress-up outfits that will 
make people exclaim, 
anything like that! 


person. 


“I never saw you wear 
You look like a different 
The fact that people mention your 
clothes will “give you a lift.” 

Remember that a dress you buy and seldom 
wear is expensive, however little you pay for 
it. And an outfit which requires its own in- 
dividual needs to be 
cleaned and pressed after every wearing, eats 
into the budget. 

Ar you buying a new coat this spring? 
Consider it carefully. Will you like the color 
and style as well in 1943 as you do now? It’s 
best to be conservative about anything which 
you will wear several seasons. 


accessories, or which 


Excitement and 
drama in your wardrobe can be better supplied 
by colorful accessories. 

If you haven't read Fashion Is Spinach, by 
Elizabeth Hawes, borrow a copy and enjoy it 
before you go shopping for your spring outfit. 
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Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 


WHAT helps a teacher to succeed? 


the most important factors. 


can use, 


And what can anyone do about it? 
we can all develop our personalities if we try. Read this department * 
with your eyes open, and see whether it doesn’t offer suggestions you 
Write us if there are definite topics you'd like discussed. 


Personality is certainly one of 
Well, 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


SOMEONE has said 

P that you can tell the 

year in which a wom- 

an was happiest by 

looking at her hair. 

If she still wears a 

French twist, prob- 

ably it is because some 

man told her he loved 

it that way. An op- 

timist, it has been said, keeps in style, changing 

with the times, but when a woman stops strug- 
gling she forgets her hair. 

One of the first things that social workers 
do for discouraged girls is to take them to a 
beauty parlor, and it usually succeeds in re- 
storing their morale. 

The color of the hair and even the texture 
have little to do with the effect, although one 
must admit that girls with hair as soft as kit- 
ten’s fur do have a handicap. Be as distinctive 
as you can, and if you have perfect features, a 
good profile, or an exotic look, emphasize these 
points. If not, the softening effect of curls 
or waves is desirable. 

Try a new style of hairdress occasionally. 
If it is not too becoming, you can return to 
the old way. Notice those about you, for a 
style unbecoming to another may be the very 
thing for you. 
twenty. 

Have you ever seen a gold snood at 9:00 a.m. 
in a classroom? I have! What would be your 
reaction? 


Avoid ribbons if you look over 


THE most stylishly 
dressed teacher that 
I know has the worst 
voice in her school. It 
is so shrill and loud 
that the other teach- 
ers close their doors. 

Another teacher is 
called Gloomy Gusta, 
because her petulant, 
whiny tone causes everyone to believe she is a 
pessimist. She is really a cheerful person, but 
few stay near her long enough to discover it. 

Still another teacher is a Jekyll-Hyde. The 
soft, low voice she uses when addressing parents 
or superiors turns to a snarl when children mis- 
behave, and frightens them into submission. 

Many people are totally unaware of the tim- 
bre of their voices. One of our teachers, who 
has a recording device on her phonograph, had 
the rest of us record our voices for her. Each 
of us said a few words. Although we recog- 
nized one another's voices, most of us said of 
our own, “Do I really sound like that?” 

The ‘most common error of teachers is to 
speak in too loud a tone. It is not necessary t0 
raise one’s voice to be heard, but most teachers 
talk above the noise if any exists. This be- 
comes a habit that carries over to social inter- 
course. 

The teacher who is most unconscious of an 
offending voice is the sugary one, who says, 19 
a sweetly condescending tone, “Now do it for 
Miss Mimsey.” ‘Teachers (Continued on page 79) 
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D0 YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


{F 
= Your Reading Problems 
a 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


If so, send your problems to 


ditorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


gill enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


|wish to have some suggestions for teach- 
ing reading to first-grade children before 
they begin to read books. 


This early reading is usually based 
yon the individual and group inter- 
sts and experiences of the children. It 
my be about their games, pets, toys, 
observations, trips to community serv- 
we places, the weather records, diaries 
of daily school activities, appealing 
pictures, Or interesting stories that 
they have heard, talked about, and 
sssibly dramatized. The procedure is 
ist, to give the children an experi- 
nce which challenges their interest; 
cond, have a spirited discussion of 
the experience; and third, have the 
children dictate a few sentences about 
ihe experience to the teacher, who 
writes them on the blackboard and 
then prints them on tagboard charts to 
we for reading. 

Usually this is in reality a reading 
aperience for the children and no 
fort is made for some time to have 
the children master the printed vocab- 
iary. As children are helped to re- 
wad these chart reports of experiences, 
they should be encouraged to talk fully 
ibout the experience. 

The teacher’s manuals for modern 
wries of readers will give you sugges- 
tions for early reading instruction. 


Sd 


Vould it be helpful to use individualized 
teaching in reading classes that seem 
tilted? How should I proceed? 


If you have been in the habit of giv- 
ing the entire class a uniform assign- 
ment and of having all pupils in the 
group read the same material, | believe 
you and your pupils will find it much 
more interesting to work in small 
groups and at times as individuals up- 
on different stories or books. If you 
ind pupils with highly specialized in- 
terests, it seems desirable to permit 
them at times to read extensively in 

$ interest area and then to share their 
tading experiences with other mem- 
bers of the class. 


Possibly the whole group is inter- 
ested and working upon a given unit 
of work. Materials on the unit may 
be found in a large number of books 
and possibly in a wide range of read- 
ing difficulty, so that each pupil may 
read on his own level something that 
the others did not read. In this way 
many different points of view and a 
variety of information may form a 
basis for discussion. 

The opportunity to work as_ indi- 
viduals, to assume personal responsibil - 
ity for a share of the work, or to work 
in small groups will arouse enthusiasm 
on the part of the pupils, and will help 
you get rid of the “stilted” phase of 
your teaching. 


e 


What do you consider the best way to 
combine grades for teaching reading in a 
one-teacher school? 


There is probably no “best” way for 
all schools as so much depends on the 
abilities of pupils in cach grade. The 
first grade and the second grade usual- 
ly have their separate classes and in 
some places the third grade is also a 
separate class. Probably the most 
common grouping is the third and 
fourth, the fifth and sixth, and the 
seventh and eighth grades. However, 
if the third grade is a slow group and 
the fourth grade a gifted group, the 
combination is difhcult. In such a 
case the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
might be combined, and the work in- 
dividualized to meet the needs of each 
pupil within the range of abilities in 
such a group. 

Many rural teachers find some cen- 
ters of interest which will appeal to the 
children of several grades, as possibly 
the fourth through the eighth. In 
these situations, each group of pupils 
on a given reading level may read to- 
gether, thus forming from three to five 
or more reading groups within the 
school. All groups may read around 
the general theme of interest. Flexibil- 
ity in group personnel is desirable, 








Perhaps you would like to ask questions on schoo! subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


* 


The other columns in "Your Counselor Service” 
are found on pages 60, 62, 64, and 65. 


* 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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HAVE you some troublesome problems in teaching science? 
PINSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, NY 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


If so, 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


If nature study is well taught through the 
sixth grade, should it be omitted from the 
science course after that? 


I presume you mean that the science 
work in the first six grades has con- 
sisted chiefly of plant and animal study, 
in which case the course for the later 
grades might well include more physi- 
cal science material. It is important 
that the children be exposed to a well- 
rounded course, which must 
significant problems from their whole 
environment. Such a 
include problems of plant and animal 
life, astronomy, earth study, light, 
heat, 
chemical change, and weather. 

A_ well-developed course presents 
problems from these fields at various 
grade levels and in progressive difficulty 
from grade one through grade eight. 
It includes integration with high-school 
biology, chemistry, physics, and agri 
culture. The content of your courses 
in the seventh and eighth grades will 
naturally depend on the material in- 
cluded in the earlier and later grades. 


+ 


include 


course would 


sound, magnetism, electricity, 


If teachers have had very little science 
training, is it best to omit science from 
the curriculum? 


It has been my experience that 
teachers without an extensive knowl- 
edge of science who are trained to 
teach in the elementary school do much 
better science teaching than 
trained in science but without a knowl- 
edge of how young children learn. 
A teacher can assimilate background 
material in science by reading texts 
(preferably general science and biology 
texts) and other informational materi 
al. Such preparation does not neces- 
sarily mean that the teacher will be 
able to answer all of the children’s ques- 
tions. Even teachers trained in science 
cannot do this. It does, however, give a 
teacher enough background to guide her 
group. When questions arise which 
the teacher cannot answer, she may 


t hose 


learn the answer with her class by con- 
sulting a reliable reference, by observ- 
ing, by experimenting, or by consulting 
an authority. A learning situation that 
involves the teacher and pupils in co- 
operative activity is highly desirable. 


* 
I am teaching a unit on aviation. Will 
you suggest materials and reference 


sources? 


The United Air Lines has prepared 
for distribution to schools a Teaching 
Kit of Aviation Aids which includes a 
Teacher’s Manual, pictures, a map, 
posters, and other very useful material. 
Teachers can obtain this kit by send- 
ing ten cents, for postage and hand- 
ling, to United Air Lines, 5959 South 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Airplanes, by Glenn O. Blough, No. 
1 in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30) will provide 
pictures, information, and activities. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
frequently publishes illustrated articles 
which will be very helpful. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, Vol. 1; 
Book of Knowledge, Vol. 1; and World 
Book, Vol. 1, provide good material. 


a 


Is it safe to put frogs’ eggs brought from 
a pond into water that is taken from the 
city supply? 

Usually it is more satisfactory to 
put frogs’ eggs into pond water. If 
you do use water from the faucet, let 
it stand in a dishpan overnight to get 
rid of the chemicals. 

Be sure that the temperature of the 
water into which you put the eggs is 
very nearly the same as that in which 
you carry the eggs from the pond. Do 
not crowd too many eggs into a small 
jar. If you have a balanced aquarium, 
you will find it very satisfactory for 
raising tadpoles. Remove any large 
fish or other animals, for they might 
eat the eggs or the small tadpoles. 
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YOUR -s 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed 


What kind of inexpensive curtain mate. 
rial would you suggest for darkening a set 
of windows when showing films? 


The windows of your classroom may 
be darkened by hanging black, dark 
brown, or dark blue curtains over che 
entire set of windows. Any good qual 
ity of heavy curtain material may be 
used for this 


by rings from a curtain rod, the cur 


purpose. if suspended 
tains can be pulled over the windows 
easily, or tied back when not in use. 
In darkening windows with curtains, 
the overlap at the sides, the top, and 
the bottom should be at least a foot: 
otherwise considerable light will come 
in around the edges of the curtain, and, 
of course, spoil the effect of the slides 
or the film. 


A second would be to us 


black 


material which is placed on a shack 


method 


window shades made of Opaque 
roller built so as to lap over the edges 
of the your 
dry-goods dealer concerning materials 


and their cost, 


window. Consult local 
Such shades serve best 
when boxed in by wooden or metal 
strips along the sides so that the shack 
slides inside the strip. 
tion not 


This construc 
only keeps the light 
coming in around the edges of the 


trom 


shade but serves as a guide in raising 
ind lowering it 
straight on the roller. 

The following firms specialize in 
making opaque window shades: Athey 


and in keeping it 


Company, 6035 West 6Sth Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Columbus Coated 
Fabrics Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. 


* 


! am disappointed because many of my 
camera pictures are blurred. How does 
one correct this defect? 


Blurred pictures may result from 
three causes: movement of the object 
being photographed, movement of the 
camera at slow shutter speed, or im 
proper focus at the time the pictur 
was taken. 

Rapidly moving objects should al 
ways be taken with a camera which is 
equipped with a high-speed shutter. 
However, motion is more easily stopped 
when the object is moving away from 
or toward the camera, or diagonally 
icross the field, than when it is mov 
ing directly across the field. In order 
to stop such motion, a shutter speed 
of from five hundredths to one thou 
sandth of a second is necessary. 

Few beginners in photography know 
how important it is to hold the camera 
steady. You will note that practically 
all professionals use a tripod except 
press photographers, who use cameras 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 
; Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


which are equipped with high-speed 
shutters. 
In making an from one 


twenty-fifth to one one-hundredth of 


Cx posu re 


1 second it is always desirable to place 
the camera on a steady support. In 
making an exposure which is more than 
one twenty-fifth of a second, it is 
ibsolutely essential to use a tripod or a 
rigid support. 

If the blurred image is due to im 
proper focusing, which generally occurs 
when the camera is not equipped with 
i focusing ground-glass or coupled 
range finder, do now take chances in 
guessing the distance trom the camera 
to the subject. A pocket range finder 
which is relatively inexpensive may be 
used to measure the distance, or one can 
pace off the distance with reasonable 
surance of accuracy. Some photog- 


raphers do not hesitate to use Lape 
measures for this purpose. 

If the photographer has plenty of 
light on the subject which he is photo 
graphing, it is always desirable to use 


a smaller stop or diaphragm opening. 


This increases the sharpness of the im- 


age and helps ensure the subject’s being 
in focus when photographed. 


. 


Will you please tell me a method by 
which I can test the bellows of my camera 
for light leaks? 


A good way to test a camera bellows 
for light leaks is to place a small in 
candescent light which is on an exten 
The back 
of the camera should be covered by a 
black cloth. By inspecting the bellows 
in a pitch-dark room (preferably a pho 
tographic darkroom), any light leaks 
which-may exist will be easily located. 


sion cord inside the bellows. 


. 


Please tell me where | can secure an up- 
to-date list of films which deal with Amer- 
ican history. 


An excellent annotated list of films 
entitled Selected Films for American 
History and Problems has been com 
piled by William H. Hartley (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; $2.25), 

The 16th edition of 1000 and One; 
lhe Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 
(published annually by The Education- 
al Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago; $.75; $.25 to subscribers to 
Educational Screen) has recently come 
off the press. It contains a list of 
motion pictures dealing with American 
history, civics, and current problems. 


COUNSELOR ~*s 


JESSIE TODD 





SERVICE 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 





Art Questions 
Answered 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 


end your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


1 would like to use a new art medium in 
my third grade. Is pen and ink too ad- 
vanced? If so, what could we use? 

Do not use pen and ink below grad 
Grade three can do well with 
tempera. We use large tagboard and 
let a few children paint a big picture 
1 usually encourage them to 


seven, 


rogether. 
draw some freehand pencil lines first 
to guide them. They need to draw 
something large to make a good com 
position. 

Children of grade three like to mod- 
el in clay also. 


Sf 


Where can I get material which will help 
me teach fifth-graders to draw objects in 
simple perspective? 

You may find help in Figure Draw 
ing and Perspective, Sets 1 and Ul, by 
Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice (Mil 
ton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
4.50 each set). 


4 


Do you know of any simple patterns for 
small book ends, shelves, and so on, that 
children could make with a few tools? 


Here are some sources from which 
you may secure the patterns. 


Woodworking through Visual In- 
/ruction, by |. |. Sowers (Interna 
tional Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa.; 
$1.50). 


More Problems in Woodwork, by 
Edward F. Worst (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; $3.00). 


+ 


Will vou please give directions for mak- 
ing snowflakes? What color paper would 
you use for mounting them? 


On page 65 of the December 1939 
issue of THt INstrucror, you will 
find directions for making snowflakes. 
{ would mount them on blue paper. 


Sf 


What art activities will correlate with a 
middle-grade unit on historical and pres- 
ent-day aspects of our state? 


I hope these suggestions will help. 

1. Draw pictures of people in cos- 
tumes used in your state long ago. 

2. Draw pictures of former methods 
of transportation. 

3. Draw buildings of long ago after 
looking at old pictures. 

4. Draw pictures of people working 
in the most important present-day in- 
dustries of your state. 

5. Make designs, using your state 
flower as the principal motif. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 59, 62, 64, and 65. 


6. Make tiles out of clay about §” 
square and “i” thick. Let children 
first submit designs to the teacher, 
Some designs may be pictorial; others 
pure design. Paint the designs on th 
dry tiles. Shellac them several times 
so that they are dustproof and can be 
washed with a wet cloth. 

Build little wooden 
historical dwellings. 

8. Make a large map. 


c ol ored 


n vodels of 


Paste littk 


animals, people, 
trees, products, and buildings on it. 


pictures of 


* 


Please tell me where 1 can secure sugges 
tions for making small articles from 
erange crates, 


fam sure that Low-Cos/ Crafts for 
Everyone, by Harry Atwood Reynolds 
(Greenberg Publishers, Inc., 67 West 
44th St., New York; $2.50) will be of 
help, though it does not mention orange 
crates specifically. 


+ 


Where may I find designs and color com 
binations for booklets to be made by dil 
ferent grades on various subjects? 


My policy is to let che childrer 
choose their own color combination, 
and make their own designs. 1 show 
them different styles of lettering 
Many styles have appeared in Tui 
INstRUCcTOR. Then they select th 
type of lettering that best suits then 
or the subject portrayed. For example, 
if the booklet contains material on 
Japan, free brush-stroke letters would 
be more suitable than cut-out letters 

I display real book covers to illu 
trate the tact that the color of the let 
tering should contrast with the color 
of the book cover and to point out 
pleasing arrangements of titles. 


* 


When my art supervisor visits my whool 
1 am supposed to teach a free-expressin 
How should 1 proceed? 


lesson. 


Of course, | believe that since you 
have an art supervisor she should help 
you, for she knows best the specia! 
aims she is stressing. 

In general, however, | would say © 
give the children a choice of man) 
kinds of water 
colors, clay, and so on. Let them 
choose their own subjects and then de 
whatever they wish. 

There is a book which describes ou! 
work in free expression. It 1s entitled 
Enjoyment and Use of Art in the Eh 
mentary School, by Jessie Todd and 
Ann Van Nice Gale (University 
Chicago Press, Chicago; $1.50). 


materials—crayons, 
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ACTIVE SPORTS that develop muscles, skill 
and courage require increased amounts of 
food-energy — sustained food-energy such as 
bread supplies. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the important 
value of bread in the well-balanced 
diet will help the student of home- 
making to combine good eating 
with good nutrition and economy. 








A DIET built on @ sound foun- 
dation of energy foods is 
important to national strength. 
For physical fitness is as im- 
portant as skill. 


















ABOUT 85% of the food children eat Is used to 
supply them with energy! And modern diet 
authorities recognize that one of the best sources 
of food-energy you can give a child is whole- 
some, delicious bread or toast. 
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HEALTH BULWARK for America is 
A one of the most important aims of 
our drive to increase national strength. 

More planes? More factories? More 
ships? Yes! But—just as vital—a well- 
balanced, nourishing diet for every 
man, woman and child. 

Of the foods which supply food- 
energy needed for fitness, one of the 
best and cheapest is bread—the deli- 
cious, nourishing loaf made by the 
modern baker. 

Bread is valuable not only because it re- 
leases sustained food-energy needed for 












endurance. Bread made by the usual milk 
formula supplies high-quality proteim for 
tissue building and muscle repair. It con- 
tributes valuable minerals, including cal- 
cium and phosphorus, and it is nearly 
100%, digestible. 

Teaching our citizens of tomorrow that 
bread so economical and easy to buy 
is rich in wholesome nourishment will give 
valuable service in helping to promote good 
nutrition, so important for national fitness. 


For further information about Bread, write to the 
DeEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION, 
AMERICAN INstTITUTE OF BAKING, 

9 RockEFELLER PLaza, New York, N. Y. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with milk, con- 
tains, in almost ideal proportions, both muscle- 
building food and energy food . . . contributes 
valuable minerals, including calcium and phos- 
phorus... and is nearly 100% digestible. 


Notional iness Demands ENERGY 














And BREAD is one 
of the best sources 
of Food-Energy 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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YOUR ~-. 


Public Schools, 





Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 
Director of Music Education, 


Newton, Massachusetts 


DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? If so, write to Mr 


Morgan, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail 


Will you please list the names of publish. 
ing companies from which I can obtain 
pictures of musical instruments? 


For large pictures of instruments, 
ind the handbook which accompanies 
them, write to the Educational De 
partment, RCA Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Camden, N.J. ($4.00). Records 
that go with them are Victor No. 
20522 and No. 20523 ($.50 each). 

Pictures of instruments may also be 
found in the following books. 


The Young Folks Picture History 
of Music, by James Francis Cooke 
(Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia; 


$1.00). 

Student's Workbooks, Series A and 
B, prepared for use with the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour 
University Press, 2960 
New York; $.10 each). 


(Columbia 
Broadway, 


5 


Please offer suguestions as to how I should 
introduce the minor mode and scale to 
my fourth-grade class. 


1. Teach several rote songs written 
in the minor to establish a feeling for 
the minor tonality. 

2. Have read 
lables written in the minor (having no 
note that the 
songs end on the syllable /a and the en 
tire melody is 
la-do-mi chord. 

3. Sound the pitch of F fifth line 
treble staff; to call this 
pitch do and sing to la below lower do; 
from this la sing to upper la fourth 
line; then sing the la or minor scale 


class songs by syl 


chromatic tones) to 


centered around the 


direct class 


descending and ascending without a 
pause, 


7 


What types of music and what sort of pro- 


gram would you suggest jor an elemen 
tarv-school music festival? 
By using your vocal and instru 


mental groups a very interesting and 
program 
around any of the following: 


varied could be arranged 

1. Folk songs and dances of many 
countries. 

2. The music of one composer. 

3. Music from the homelands of the 
pupils’ parents. 

4. Music of the seasons. 

§. Music of nature (birds, flowers, 
and so on). 
A miscellaneous program includ 
ing any or all of the following. 


> 


1, art songs 

b. patriotic songs 

c sacred songs 

d. foik songs 

e. songs of sentiment 

f. dances in native costumes 
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Z- instrumental numbers 
»% Sie? ions vy i verse-spea ing 
I lect t peak 
choir 


7. A 


For sources see “Your Music Counselor 


short, worth whik operetta. 
column in the October, 1940, issue of 
Tr INsrRuc ror. 


¢ 


What books would you recommend for 
teaching music appreciation through lis- 
tening lessons? 


Course of Study in Music Apprecia 
lion for the First Six Grades (Music 
National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago; $.15). 

Music Appreciation for Children 
(RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Edu 
N.J.: 


Educators 


cational 
$1.25). 

Catalog of Victor Records for Ele 
Grades (RCA Manufactur 
ing Co., Inc., Educational Department, 
Camden, N. J.). 

The Pilot, vweacher’s book accompany 
ing two of the “Making 
Friends with Music” series (Ginn and 
Company, Boston; $2.00). 


Department, Camden, 


mentary 


books in 


Teachers Guide prepared for us 
with NBC Music Appreciation Hour 
(Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York; $.10). 


Sf 


I should like to know the correct spelling 
and pronunciation of the chromatic tones 
of the seale. 


The sharp chromatics are: di, ri, fi, 
si, li (i having the sound of long ¢). 

The flat chromatics are: /e, le, se, 
me, ra (€ having the sound of long a; 
a having the sound of a4). Often fi 
is used instead of swe (both being the 
same tone). 


a 


Is it “old-ashioned™ to teach music read- 
ing by the so-fa syllables? 1 find \a or 
loo unsatisfactory. 


As a majority of music educators 
udvocate the use of the so-fa syllables 
it can hardly be called “old-fashioned.” 
The use of la or loo in reading does 
not afford the necessary definite pitch 
relationships of scale tones. Some in 


tervening association between notes 
ind singing tones must be taught, and 
at present no better system than the 
so-fa syllables has been devised. 

With a rich background of experi 
ences mm rote singing, ear traiming, 
rhythm, written work, and so-fa syl- 
lables, music reading can be effectively 


mastered. 


COUNSELOR - 





Teacher Trainin 


Ethical Culture 


SERVICE 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Where can I get ideas for a unit on com- 

munity helpers, which 1 wish to teach in 

the first grade? 
Work out 


the various 


a reading chart listing 
community helpers with 
the heading “People Who Help Us.” 
The list might include fireman, police 
man, milkman, 


postman, motorman, 


storekeeper, and others. Secure a good 
picture of each helper to place on an 
other chart with the proper title under 
each one. Sull charts might 


have some simple informational materi 


ot her 


il about the helpers. 

Discussions regarding all the helpers 
might follow, or you could center on 
one at atime. After visiting them at 
work, discuss what they do for the 
community, and how the children can 
help them. Stress the fact that their 
faithfulness to their jobs is important 
to our welfare. Children might dram 
utize the work of these helpers and 
make pictures of them. 

The Social Studies in the Primary) 
Grades, by Grace E. Storm (Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago; $2.50) would be 
a valuable book for you 
informational 


to use. It 
material and 
many suggestions for activities. 


contains 


7 


Vlease suggest activities for a sixth-grade 
unit on democracy. | have the reader. 
The Way of Democracy. 


You will also find helpful material in 
the lower-grade books of this series 
of “Democracy Readers” (Macmillan). 
Other recent and inexpensive books 
we: The Making of a Democracy, by 
Gertrude Hartman (John Day Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.96); A Primer of 
Democracy: Why ls America? by Ann 
G. Mersereau (Ginn and Co., Boston; 


$.32); and Handbook for Boys (Boy: 


Scouts of America, National Council, 
New York; $.50). 

One excellent activity is the learn 
ing and singing of patriotic songs, for 
example, “America,” “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” “America the Beauti 
ful,” and “God Bless America.” 

Organize a school club to improve 
conditions in your schoolroom or school 
building. This club may list and try 
out some things a good school citizen 
should do to help make democratic 
practices function in school living. 
Presentation of such plans would make 
a good school assembly. 

Pupils may make a study of Ameri 
have worked for 
and democracy. Those Who 


by Carrie Hunter Willis and 


freedom 
Dared, 
Lucy 


cans who 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 59, 60, 64, and 65. 


Somerville Saunders (University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill 
N.C.; $1.00; $5.60 to schools ) iS One 
helpful book in this field. 


historic episodes in an assembly, 


Dramatiz 


List means provided for the protec 
tion of children in your community, 
such as trathe patrols, free clinics, and 
playgrounds. 


. 


How do you evaluate outcomes in social 
studies? How do vou measure attitudes 
and understandings? 


The most important outcomes in the 
social studies seem to me to be informa 
understand- 
These 


evaluated in various ways. 


tion, interest, attitudes, 


ings, and behavior. must bx 
Written tests can of course be used 
the social 
These should 
be caretully prepared so as to measure 
the pupils general grasp of a subject, 
rather than odd bits of information. 
Interest, on the other hand, can be 
evaluated 


to measure information in 


studies as in other telds. 


only by observation. If 
pupils do more work than is expected 
of them, suggest new activities. If 
interest increases during the progress 
of a unit of work, you can be satisfied 
that this outcome has been successfully 
Watching the type and 
quality of creative work is another 


achieved. 


way of evaluating interest. 

Attitudes and 
be judged by the statements and ac- 
tions of individuals. We should con- 
sider also the age of the pupils being 
The attitude of tolerance or 
an understanding of ial problems 
cannot be expected from a’young child. 
All such develop grad@ally, and often 


with discouraging slowness, 


understandings can 


judged. 


° 


Can you give me references and advice 
about a unit for middle grades dealing 
with how people in other countries live? 


You have chosen a most difficult 
subject at this time. Perhaps your 
best plan would be to make a study of 
the life and work of people as affected 
by geography and climate, with littk 
reference to current events. ; 

You might also study some ot these 
nations by means of books. The twins 
books by Lucy Fitch Perkins are al 
ways good. A series of ten-cent books 
on different countries is published by 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago 
American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio, publishes similar books at fifteen 
cents. 

Still a third approach might be 
through a study of world transporta 
tion and communication. 
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7 on the North Rim, you are a 
thousand feet above the opposite rim, thirteen 
niles away. Before you stretches the Canyon, 
0 vast, mysterious and colorful that it spells 
‘scination for all. A mile below, the turbulent 
Colorado River is but a silver thread. And, 
neyond the opposite rim of the canyon, the 
oroad expanse of the great Painted Desert 


sparkles in the sunlight. 


Grand Canyon is only one of three National 
Parks in the Utah-Arizona Wonderlands. The 
others are Zion with its majestic color-splashed 
mountains, and Bryce with its exquisite 
carvings and flaming beauty. All of them can 
be reached comfortably and economically by 
}-to-6-day motor tours from Cedar City, 
Utah. Union Pacific’s fast, air-conditioned trains 
take you direct to the Cedar City Gateway. 
Rail fares are attractively low. Mail coupon 


for detailed information 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT—You can “go now— 
pay later” by taking advantage of the Travel- 
Credit plan. Easy installment payments 
arranged. See your local travel agent—or rail- 


road ticket agent- for details. 





Road of the STREAMLINERS 
and the CHALLENGERS 
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UNION PACIFIC SERVES 


Yellowstone National Park 


Utah-Arizona National Parks 





NION PACIFIC RAILROA 


California-Boulder Dam 
Pacific Northwest 
Alaska 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


Dude Ranches 
Colorado Rockies | 


W. S. BASINGER, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 874, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send information regarding travel to Southern 
Utah-Arizona National Parks. 


ee Sa eae a D5 
EERE SE FOI CRRA LI 6 dN SEN BE dos SEES 


TEE. Pea 








City 7 State 
(] Tell me about Escorted, All-Expense Tours 
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NEW 
PEPSODENT 


I0-lufe™ 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Makes Dental Cleansing Habits 


Easier to Learn! 





- 
Toor BRUSHING is a habie difficule for 
children to learn. Both in the home and in 
the classroom it is necessary to employ 
every aid co dental hygiene. That is why 
this new Pepsodent §0- Tufte Tooth Brush 
can be so importance in the dental habits of 
young Americans. 


Many children complain that tooth brushes 
hurt their gums, make tender mouths sore 
This new tooth brush, made of more slender, 
more gentle synthetic is easier on 
tender mouth tissues. For « flective cleansing 
power it depends on more tults ot these 
gentle fibers, rather than on stifler, harsher 
bristles 


fibers 


Moreover, because there are more 
tufts, there is greater cleansing surface. This 
is an additional aid to children who do not 
take as much time for brushing as they 
should. Tufts of synthetic fibers resist soak 
ng, dry out quicker 

The handles are comfortable-feeling, form 
fitting, sparkling in a variety of colors. The 
brush-head is small, smooth, easy to manip 
ulate, And Pepsodent offers, for the intro 
ductory period, to give free the choice of a 
25c package of Pepsodent Tooth Paste or 
Pepsodent Tooth Powder with the purchase 
of every 5O-Tuft Tooth Brush. 

We suggest that you acquaint yourself 
with this new Tooth Brush. We feel certain 
that it will prove an invaluable aid in your 
dental hygiene instruction, 





e 50 tufts 


twice as many as 
any other brush in a small, 


compact head. 


e Fibrex tufts made of new syn- 
thetic material. 


e Fibers are gentler, more 


“springy”, kinder to tender 


gums. 


e Twice as many tufts for Dou- 


ble-Power cleansing .. . less 


work to clean surfaces better. 


e Synthetic fibers resist soggi- 


ness, dry out quicker. 


e Patented construction, exclu- 
sive with Pepsodent. 


e Free Pepsodent dentifrice 
with introductory offer. 


oe 
PEPSODENT 


co. 
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need, 


IF YOUR SCHOOL 
HAS A RHYTHM BAND 


you plan to form one, The 


Instructor Rhythm Band Book, written by 
J. Lilian Vandevere, is exactly what you 
The 
question, 

classies 


Manual answers almost any 
There are songs. folk tunes. 
with piano accompaniments. 


$1.00, postpaid. Only 80 cents. postpaid. when 
added 


F. A. Owen Pusitsuinc Company 


an order for Tue INsrructor. 


Dansvittr, N.Y. 








University of 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 
language, spelling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. Dawson, in care of THE 
CTOR. Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


INSTRU 


Two girls in my eighth grade want to 
have a debate, but I do not know how to 
conduct it. What would you suggest? 


Why not let the girls find out for 
themselves how to conduct a debate? 
Their locating and scanning through 
reference books that describe the tech- 
niques involved in planning and deliv 
ering a debate would their 
employing excellent study techniques 
in using libraries and books. English 
textbooks for junior or senior high 
school often contain this kind of in- 
formation, especially books for teach- 
ing English composition. Such books 
might be borrowed from a supervisor, 
1 secondary-school principal, a superin 


involve 


tendent, a college instructor, or a li- 
brary. If it is at all possible, I should 
advise that the girls assume this re- 
sponsibility. 

The girls should be able to stage a 
debate if they follow these steps. 

1. Let the girls select, with your 
help, a debatable problem. It should 
not be too one-sided and should be in 
teresting to girls of that age and re 
lated to the locality. 

2. Let them read authentic materi 
als, confer with people who really know 
something about the question at issue, 
and find good proof for reasons pro 
and con. (Keep exact quotations and 
references for important points.) 

3. From the deter- 
mined, they should select one or two of 
the both 
against. 

4. Let work out an outline 
that features these reasons and the sup- 
porting details for each, the evidence, 
and the sources of evidence (if from 


arguments so 


most for and 


convincing, 


them 


reading, give exact line and page). 

5. The next step is to choose sides 
on the question and have each work 
(The 
brief is the expanded outline in which 
the arguments and evidence are stated 
in sentence form, with because, wher 
as, and such terms to tie the main 
statements to the supporting details 
that follow.) 

6. A talk that follows the logical 
reasoning of the brief should be worked 
out and practiced faithfully. Small 
cards with exact quotations and cita- 
tions of authority should have been 
prepared so that they can be referred 
to any time during the talk or during 
the rebuttal. 

7. Each girl should get ready for 
the rebuttal which follows the main 
debate. In this, each one tries to dis- 
prove the arguments of her opponent, 
and has cards with evidence already 
prepared and most of her talk in mind 
before it is to be given. 


out the brief for her own side. 


Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
ennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


If you wish to receive 


8. The debate may follow pari. 
mentary procedure. (a) Address th 
chairman and “honorable opponent 
and audience if there is one. (b) Le 
the affirmative speak first; the negatiy 
speaker follows; the negative gives he 
rebuttal; the affirmative gives hers, 


+ 


Besides the daily conversation and stor 
telling periods, what should be included 
in first- and second-grade language? 


The types of language lessons tha 
you are teaching are apparently ver 
commendable, since conversation and 
storytelling are natural activities fo 
young children and are, besides, good 
means of developing certain aspects 
of readiness for reading. At any grack 
level, language teaching goes on al 
day long. Concerning first and second 
this is peculiarly 
true because the children are so active 
and so little bound by textbooks. 

I am sure that you already have 
other types of language, because th 
pupils must certainly engage in dis- 
cussion while planning and evaluating 
their activities, in dramatization whik 
enjoying the stories you tell to them 
in helping you make memoranda for 
committee work, and in writing infor 
mal notes, letters, and news items to 
be carried home to parents. 

At first- and second-grade level, you 
need not be too concerned about th 
correctness of the children’s speech, 
because your principal aims should be 
to supplement and enrich their con- 
cepts and to give them constant Op- 
portunity to express their ideas freely 
and purposefully. Thus they may add 
to their vocabulary, master the use ol 
the complete sentence, learn to speak 
to the point and confine themselves to 
the subject at hand, learn to speak 
when there is an idea to share, learn to 
listen when a classmate has something 
to contribute, and, in general, become 
a helpful and co-operative member of 


grades, statement 


a social group. 

There will be some written language, 
which will usually consist of copying 
a group composition, such as an invita 
tion or letter to be sent, or an exper 
ence story to go into a little booklet or 
appear on the builetin board. 

The correctness of a pupil's speech 
in the first and second grades will us- 
ually improve as he hears the teacher 
use correct language. That is, umite- 
tion is the important means for im- 
proving the young child’s language. 
However, in the case of very gross 
errors, the teacher may unobtrusively 
give individual incidental correction 


to the child. 
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CeyOUR * COUNSELOR*+ SERVICE 


OLE 


a tewswuecr 
Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 





Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y 
, stamped, addressed envelope. 


If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 








itlia. | should like to know what main topics to be subtracted, and then counted the 
th hhould be taught in arithmetic in the third — yece of the marks to obtain the num- 
ent” rede. ber remaining. Her method was so 
Let As regards computation, the major wasteful as to nced no comment. 
It emphasis in the third grade is upon When the arithmetical weakness of | 
| he iddition and subtraction. Each of a pupil is identified in this manner, the | 

these processes is taught up to the level teacher is naturally in a better position | 

of difficulty required in everyday life. to prescribe a remedy. 

\mong other things, the work in the e 
tory two processes should be so organized as 
ded to make the pupil conscious of the in- Should a problem be marked wrong be- 

trrelation between them. Multiplica- cause it has been copied incorrectly, even 
hat ee all Bin UE atte cea Bo though it was worked correctly as copied? 

tion is introduce g 
er artied through acquisition and use of There should be a definite under- 
an¢ the easier multiplication combinations. standing as to what a score represents. 
lo The corresponding division facts are One may say that credit will be given 
000 BH caught along with these multiplication only when numbers have been copied 
ct facts. In the use of number processes, correctly, the reasoning is done cor- 
ad wcial situations are selected that are rectly, and the computation is done 
a familiar and interesting to the pupils. correctly. Under such circumstances, 
mi & So far as possible, the situations should the problem you mention may be just- 
rly represent problems in the pupils’ every- ly marked wrong. But it is to be ob- 
Ive day activities. served that the score in this case 

e throws no light on the ability of the 

Ive pupil to do the arithmetical reasoning. 
rhe a ogee? agree I place on the fol- Accordingly, if you use the above sin- . 

wing in problem solving: copying num- i seats tie 4 . eo Ne ry Luxury 
¥ ve a price pying num gle prvi , the aa dag which of . . Air-Conditioned 
e three functions he failed to per- Entire Trip in 
MK I should place reasoning first in im- form correctly. Your P risingly Low 
m portance, computation second, and d the Cost 1S Sup : 
or copying third. This judgment is ° an : i cozy chalets. Yellowstone, 
M based in part upon relative difficulty of In the first and second grades what is the wit, ana coe four 1n- ae cos amazing geysers yon 
t karning, and in part upon relative Dest distribution of time to be used for Phis AW stern attractions wit . seg. boiling pools anc 

significance in social life. — comparable’ rl vacation tour! vena uring fall and canyon. 
‘ ° There are two facts to keep con into one gt and Vé een awe-Ins} especial low sum- 
’ stantly in mind: first, at this level the Ride the famous ‘hicene Burlingtot ves | with attrac- 
h, Do you believe that there is a real value fatigue point of children is relatively zepnyr,overnight from © vllin mer farescombined ad accott- 
be oe werk, or do you consider 8 Gusckly reached in drill; second, short eo Colorado. Spend ee tively priced ee ae ale 
a as periods of practice at this level, as well | \ ‘cin the heartof the Roc ies. modations in t +s aaa 
' After discounting the enthusiasm as at later levels, are the most economi- ric Mile-High Denver, Col- the total cost of this g , 
y that normally attends a new educa- cal. The second statement means this: acts Springs Pikes Peak, Boul- oatlaan surprisingly low. _ 
d tional movement, and making due al- if you have twenty minutes to devote | orado: i the "alpine beauty © gre elindependently or jon ® 
if owance for frequent interpretations to drill of a specific kind, you can der yr or Escorted Tour wit 
iN ot normal difficulties as “disabilities,” generally obtain better results, other I.stes ; , | . sh the Col- Baring arranged in advance. 
0 there remains an important core of things being equal, by using five Then, on t por, Feather everyt gen Burlington gives 
k value in diagnostic and remedial work. minutes a day for four days than by orado Rockies ane. daylight Rither wa} atest travel value. 
0 This value is confirmed by the results using the twenty minutes in a single | River Canyon Cure fornia. you the eres 1 ‘for illustrated 
- of many experiments conducted under period. It might be well to add that | hours, toenchanting Mail coup: aformation. 
( 


classroom conditions. 

One of the chief values of the tech- 
mque results from the discovery and 
remediation of wrong habits of work 
in children. Take Tula, for example, 
reported by Buswell. She was a third- 
grade pupil, who was poor in subtrac- 


good schools are tending to reduce the 
amount of time devoted to formal 
drill, in the grades mentioned, by pro- 
viding repetition in connection with 
problem situations, plays, and games. 


. 
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Return through the - : 
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a it glorious Glacier of M eK 

Yello - both. Glacier, 
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with its winding trait wwe 
rain grandeur, beautiful i 


booklet and 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT! Take you" 


i + and pay 
acation this summer and Pp ty 
eo Check coupon for deta ‘ 
ater. } nee 
of this convenient Set 





tion. Nobody knew the exact cause Will you please suggest a good way to Mail this Coupon Today 
of her difficulty. Buswell found it out ‘each pupils how to tell which of two |peomn=--m——= : as Way o 
by ei; fractions, such as *;, and ™), is greater: Burlington Travel Bureau i) nf 
Y giving her examples such as 58 R 15, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi I! AY re V4 
J , oom 515, 5 . Jackso riley cago, tii. — 

minus 4, and analyzing her work in I know of no better way than re- Sa IS ees oo a | Pp WT 
* . . » . ° send me tree tihustrated booklets, rates an ormatto — = ~ 

detail, In the example mentioned she duction to a common denominator, a vacation trip to California, traveling one way via Colorado and oe — 

rst did some counting beginning with Se, me aS the other via Glacier or Yellowstone or both, 





‘1, for what purpose it was hard to 
‘’y, and then asked for a piece of 
Paper, on which she made 58 marks. 


She crossed out the number of marks 
(ees 


Thus %1 is the greater fraction, for 
the reason that 35 units of a given 
value are greater than 33 units of the 
same value. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 59, 60, 62, and 64. 
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FREE! wis SOUND, WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM! 


"The Periodic Cycle” 
New Revised Edition! 
This completely revised edition 
of “The Periodic Cycle” is for 
girls of high school age. A de- 
tailed, scientific explanation of 
the menstrual cycle is presented 
in clear, simple language. Girls 
can follow the text easily and 
readily find the answers to 

their questions. 


Set of 6 Menstruci Anatomy 
If you use “The Periodic Cycle” 


in your classes, you will find 
these 6 charts helpful. Printed 


FREE! 


accurate, yet readily under- 


A Booklet for Younger Giris 
“What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister” 





is an 
easy -to-understand booklet for 
younger girls. It tells a simple 
This 
booklet is particularly helpful 


story of “growing up.” 


in preparing young girls for the 





first menstrual period, 


Charts A Teaching Outline 


An experienced teacher has pres 
pared an outline explaining how 
ahe has used these teaching aids 
in color, they 
are technically 


effectively. This outline will be 
sent along with the booklets. 





I ce anion 


| Please send me .... copies of the new edition of “The Periodic Cycle,” and (check... .) 
one ect of 6 Menstrual Anatomy Charts. (Charts are limited to teachers who ase “The Periodic 

i Cycle.” Please do not ask for them if you already have a set.) | 

Please send me ...... copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her Young Sister.” 

| (PPT r ry TTT TTT TTTTOTTIT TESTI TTP TTT Tie State l 

L 4 


The Personal Products Corp., Dept. A-12, Milltown, N. J. 
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YOUR SUMMER VACATION / 


You can earn it easily by acting as a representative 
for THe Instructor and other leading magazines. 
Hundreds of teachers have used this easy way to add to 
their incomes. We supply all necessary equipment and 
give free instructions. Our commissions are liberal, 
ind we make assignments so that you may represent 
THe INsraucror exclusively at institutes. sectional 
meetings, and summer schools. Apply to us at once. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Subscription Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 











The Three Pigs 


(Continued from page 36) 


ANNOUNCER—A few days later. 

(Third Man enters carrying a load 
of bricks. Blackie Pig enters from 
opposite direction and they meet at 
center stage.) 

rHiRD MAN—Good morning, lit- 
tle pig. 

BLACKIE PiIG-——Oh, good morning, 
Mr. Man. What fine bricks you have! 

rHiRD MAN—Yes, little pig. 

BLACKIE pIG—If I had a load of 
bricks like that, I'd build a house. 

rHikKD MAN—IIl give you these 
bricks if you'd like to have them. 

BLACKIE PIG—Oh, I do thank you! 
What a nice strong house { can make! 

(Exit Third Man.) 

( Blac hie unrolls thy hric ked-off 
crepe paper and, taking a box of 
thumbtacks from his pocket, he pro 
ceeds to tack the paper to the teach 
ers desk, front, sides, and top. He 
places the carton or scrap basket 
covered with brick-designed paper on 
top of his house. Then he goes into 
his house from the back.) 

MR. work (enters confidently)- 
So another pig has built a 
Well, Fl go get him and eat him up. 
(Walks over to Blac hie’ s house and 
calls.) Little pig, may I come in? 

BLACKIE PIG—QOh, no, by the hair 
of my chinny chin-chin; for you'r 
the wicked old wolf and | can’t let 
you come in, 

uk. worr—Then, littl pig, ll 
huff and [ll puff and I'll blow your 
house in. (He buffs and puffs and 
walks around house and huffs and 
puffs louder, then stamps his foot, 
and says, in an aside.) V\l get you, 
little pig. (He calls to Blackic in a 
very sugary voice.) Little pig, do 
vou like turnip greens? 

BLACKIE PIG—Oh, yes, Mr. Wolf. 

Mk. woLr—Let’s get some tomor- 
row morning in Farmer Brown’s field. 

BLACKIE PIG—AIl right, Mr. Wolf. 
What time shall we go? 

MR. wotr—At six oclock. 

BLACKIE PIG—Well, [ll be ready. 

(Exit Mr. Wolf.) 


ANNOUNCER—The next morning, 


house . 


early, 

BLACKIE PKG (comes from bis 
house) —Vll_ fool Mr. Wolf. ll go 
at five o'clock and get my greens. 

(Blackie Pig trots off. He gets 


turnip greens and returns.) 

(Soon Mr. Wolf enters.) 

MR. Wott (calls in an expeciant 
voice)—Little pig, are you ready? 

BLACKE 
| went at five o'clock for my greens. 

MR. work (aside)—Ill get him 
just as sure as my name is Mr. Wolf. 
(He sits down beside Blackic’s house 
in thoughtful attitude. Finally Ix 
jumps up and says, cheerfully.) Lit 
tle pig, little pig, do you like apples? 

BLACKIE PIG—Oh, yes, Mr. Wolf. 

MR. woLr—Let’s get 
morrow morning at five o clock, 

BLACKIE P1IG—AIll right. 

(Exit Mr. Wolf.) 

ANNOUNCER—T he 
at quarter of five. 


next morning 

BLACKIE PIG (comes out of house, 
yawns, and stretches) —Oh, me! Oh, 
my! I must have overslept. I meant 
to get my apples at four o'clock this 
morning. Ill have to hurry now. 
(Hurries off with basket on his arm.) 

(Continued on page 67) 


pic—Ha! Ha, Mr. Wolf! 


some to-" 





| ...golf...tennis...camping... 








© HO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
© MO “NUISANCE TAXES” 
WO FUSS ENTERING 

OR LEAVING ONTARIO 


cx ME to this land of vacation thrills 
d. .- beautiful Ontario, Canada’s love- 
+ « liest Province. Fishing ... 
boating...canoe trips... bathing * 


a 


dancing ... or just 
resting... all the de- 
lightful pleasures of 
a perfect holi- oy 


day await you } 
in Ontario. iM 
Fine highways lead 
you to beauty spots. 
« Sunny days... 
™ and cool glamorous evenings give 
4 you joyous hours . . . accommods 
ML tions are reasonable ... your money. 
goes further in Ontario... there is a hand- 
some premi- 
um on U.S. 
funds. Let 
us planatrip 
for you. 

















TODAY 


@ Let us send you 
information about 
the great goldfields 
. the glorious 
North country .. . 
or about the rental 
of Crown lands for 
cottage or camp sites. 
You will find it 
interesting and in- 
formative. 












' 

: Ontorio Travel & Publicity Burece 

° 37 Parliament Buildings 

; Toronto, Ont., Canada 

! Please send me your free 80-pase 

t booklet on Ontario, and othcial road map. 

Name 

1 Address 

: Oe State- —— 
NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
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that it can weigh a delicate pencil 
mark. This amazing Analytical Balance 
performs this miracle with ease, preci- 


Tat it a seale so finely balanced 


sion, and accuracy. The tiny pencil 
mark reproduced above, for example, 
tips the scales at exactly 1/100 of a 
milligram — which is approximately one 
three-millionths of an ounce. 


This precision instrument is one of 
the scientific working tools used in the 
Research Laboratories of Lehn & Fink, 
makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Tooth Powder. It is so sensitive that it 
must be kept in a special temperature- 
controlled room. Even the heat of your 
body may disturb its delicate balance. 


Perhaps.you aren't interested in Ana- 
lytical Balances. But when you buy a 
dentifrice you will be interested 
knowing that Lehn & Fink maintain a 
modern laboratory equipped with mod- 
ern dpparatus. 


When you choose Pebeco you can be 
sure that you are buying a dentifrice 
made under rigid standards of quality- 
control, which are enforced in this 
modern laboratory. 


For more than 50 years the Pebeco 
trade-mark has been an assurance of 
quality and integrity. It’s a protection 
that costs you nothing extra. 


When in New Jersey, don’t fail to 
Visit the Lehn & Fink plant i in Bloom- 
field. Send for a sample tin of Pebeco 
Tooth Powder—free. Address: Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., Dept. I-341, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1941 by Leho & Fink Products Corp 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 


a 
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The Three Pigs 


(Continued from page 66) 


MR. WOLF (loping up to Blackie 
Pig’s house) —Little pig—Little pig! 
(After each call he stops and listens.) 
I'll bet that pig has gone! (He goes 
up to apple tree, where he spies 
Blackie Pig.) Did you leave early? 

BLACKIE PIG—Yes, Mr. Wolf, and 
these are mighty sweet apples. Wait, 
Pll throw one to you. (He throws 
an apple away from the direction of 
his howse. Mr. Wolf runs for 
Blackie jumps out of the tree and 
runs for his house.) 

MR. WOLF (refurns, talking to 
himself )—Got away again, little pig, 
didn’t you? I'll get you this time. 


(Aloud.) Little pig, there is a fair 
tomorrow. Would you like to go? 
BLACKIE pic—Yes, Mr. Wolf. 


What time shall we go? 

MR. WOLF—Six o'clock, sharp. 

BLACKIE PIG—All right, Mr. Wolf. 

(Exit Mr, Wolf.) 

ANNOUNCER—The next morning, 
early. 

(Blackie Pig hurries out of bis 
house on his way to the fair, After 
a short time he returns with a butter 
churn. ) 

BLACKIE PIG (facing audience)—l 
went to the fair good and early and 
I bought this butter churn. I'm go- 
ing in and put a big pot of water to 
boil and cook my dinner. (He goes 
into his house.) 

MR. WOLF (comes running up, oul 
of breath and quite excited)—Little 
pig—little started—to the 
fair—this morning—and on my way 
—I met a witch rolling down the hill. 
I ran off and hid in the bushes. 

BLACKIE piG—That was I. I saw 
you coming, so | jumped into my 
churn and rolled down the hill. 

MR. WOLF (pacing up and down 

front of house) —I'm_ tired of 
waiting for you. I’m going to come 
down your chimney and into your 
house and eat you up. (He climbs 
up on the roof of Blackie Pig’s house, 
steps over, or into, the chimney and 
kneels out of sight. There is a great 
splash of water. Mr. Wolf groans.) 

BLACKIE PIG (runs out of house, 
jumps gleefully around)—That’s the 
end of Mr. Wolf. He fell into my 
pot of hot water and now he is dead. 

(Claps his hands and chants.) 

Oh, Mr. Wolf, 

He was so smart, 

Oh, Mr. Wolf, he was so smart, 

But now he’s dead and gone. 
(Dances back into his house.) 


pig—l 


he was so smart. 


Suggestions for Using 
Posters 


(Continued from pages 24 and 31) 


@ EACH pupil will be able to show 

a different sign of spring on his 
own poster, especially if the class 
talks about the subject before start 
ing to work. Real pussy 
pasted along a painted stem delight 
young children. The twins in the 
poster on page 31 may inspire the list- 
ing of a whole convention of twins 
of the homonym family. Boy twins, 
baby twins, animal twins, even plant 
twins, may take the place of the two 


willows 


girls in the original poster: 








What happened to Colds # 
at the Main Street School 





IN THOR 


WILLE, N, C. 





IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 
who followed Vicks Plan’ for 5 
winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 








IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 





there were, during the sqme 
period, 426 colds— which caused 
351% days of absence. 


...and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


The subjects under test were divided 
into two groups—each equal, as nearly 
as possible, as to number, age, sex and 
living conditions. For five winter 
months, one group followed their usual 
customs regarding colds—while the 
other group followed Vicks Plan 

The group following Vicks Plan 
showed a record of 54.95% less sick- 
ness, and 77.999 fewer school ab 
sences due to colds 

Results in these tests varied for dif 
ferent groups. Some were almost un 
believably good; a few were actually 
unfavorable. In your group, too, results 
from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its 


success, as indicated in these results, 


The Two Specialized Medications 
Used in These Tests Were: 
VICKS 
Va-TRO-NOL 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


suggest to you the desirability of ar 
ranging to give it a thorough trial 


among your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now 

while you're interested—fill out and 
mail the coupon below. It will bring 
you, FREE, ar 


tive booklet on The Common Cold 


1 interesting, informa 


a helpful classroom manual for teach 
ers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these 
Clinical Tests, and complete directions 
for following Vicks Plan. As long as 
the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the 
active cooperation of your students and 
their mothers in a campaign against 


the distress and hazatds of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1827 
122 E 


i2nd St., New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of oe pooklet of information 
on The Common Cold, incluc 


ing the story of the School 


understand that, as long as the supply lasts, | may have 


tion of mothers of my group 


VICKS 


to relieve symptoms of developed colds 
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DON'T “BELITTLE” 
THE TROUBLE A COLD 
CAN CAUSE... 


Treat your cold as serious. 


; 
3 





Don't try to “wear it out” 
Don't be ashamed to “give 
in”. Many serious disorders 


start with cold “Symptoms” 
So — watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it's WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you weather the distress 

A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZERis yours | 
for the asking. 

Just write to Dept. 1-25. 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
Oe ent 600 


Packages. and fas 
by the 


ee 











But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
—Here Is What You Should Do: 


Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


Watch your diet--avoid crowded, overheated 
rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 
ably. Don't try to stay on your feet if you 
have a fever. 


Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
“sting” of a raspy, sore throat caused by the 
cold. Remember, too —-ALKA-SELTZER can 
give you fast, effective relief in many other 
common ailments. Take it also for . . . 


HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 


a The «=Alka-Seltzer 


a THE EFFERVESCENT. ANALGESIC, ALKALIZING REMEDY 
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A Unit on Bears 


Continued from page 13 


§. Addressing env clopes. 
6. Planning 
C. Arithmetic. 


1. Problems about bears involv 


a program. 


ing addition and subtraction, 


2. “Table of 3’s by Bears and 
Bees.” 
3. Measure of length used in 


making cover for cave and arti 
cles needed in play production. 
4. Telling time. 
a) Time for giving program. 
b) How long bears hibernate. 
D. Social studies. 
1. History. 
4) Pioneers and bears. 
b) Bear meat as food. 
c) Bear skins used as rugs. 


N 


Geography. 

a4) Location of our state capi- 
tal and national capital. 

b) Location of our National 
Parks. 

c) Concept of the 
of the United States. 
d) Where bears can be found 
in the United States. 

3. Science. 

a) Why bears hibernate. 
b) Other that 
hibernate. 

c) Food and habits of bears. 
d) Star study. Location of 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. 


vastness 


animals also 


E. Health and citizenship. 

1. Clean hands when handling 

books and Teddy bears. 

2. Respect tor private property 
§. Taking turns 
Teddy Bear Cave. 


4. Co-operation at all times. 


at playing in 


* Importance of cleanliness and 
neatness before an audience. 


bk. Music. 


1. Singing songs about bears. 


2. Original songs about bears. 


3. How bears love music. Sec 
“Music and the Bears” from 
I'rue Bear Stories, by Joaquin 


Miller (Rand MeNally). 

G. Excursions. 
1. Trip to the library to obtain 
books about bears. 
2. Trip to the local zoo to see 
real bears in captivity. 


V. Outcomes. 

A. Knowledge of bears. 

B. Increased skill in conversation, 
self-expression, and written com 
position. 

interest in 
and ability to read. 

D. Increased ability to 

work of self and of others. 
E. Interest aroused for further sky 
study. 

F. Interest aroused to learn about 
the early cave men, 


C. Increased reading 


evaluate 





The Finding of Fire 


(Continued from page 15) 


could not talk as we do. He showed 
them the magic of the crashing rocks. 
From then on the tribe treated him 
with deep respect. Always a valu- 
able worker, Wug-loo was now some 
thing more. He was a magician. 
Soon the days grew colder, and the 
hours of daylight shortened. Black 


sky, and 
One night 


4 louds raced across the 
white flakes of snow fell. 

fall when W ug loo returned to the 
cave, the air inside seemed even colder 
than the world without. Somehow 
into the mind of Wug-loo came the 
thought of his magic stones and the 
pleasant warmth that had flared up 
for a moment when the spark fired 
How good it had felt 


Could he do it again? 


the dry ica cs. 
to his fingers! 
He went and got his treasured stones 
from their hiding place, and gathered 
a few leaves. 

At firsts Wug-loo did not succeed 
in his attempt, The dead leaves he 
had from 
melting snow, and the bright shower 
that flashed from the smitten stones 
vanished and left no orange glow be 
hind it. 


brought in were damp 


But Wug-loo knew how to 


be patient. Again and again during 


spread from the beautiful, leaping 
creature. Wug-loo had done another 
great magic. 

Then the other tribesmen began to 
search for magic stones like Wug- 
loo’s. They spent weary days strik. 
ing pieces of rock together in their 
hunt for the kind that could summon 
heat and light and beauty. Finally 
many of them found magic stones, — 

But Wug-loo and the others had 
much to learn about the strange 
creature they had managed to bring 
If the pile of leaves 
small, the creature 
be gentle and warm their 
hands, but if the pile was large, the 
flames were angry and filled the air 
with a whiteness that hurt the eyes 
and throat. And never 
must they try to touch it! If they 
a little distance from the 
flames, their bodies were pleasantly 
warmed, but if one was too greedy 
for the heat, the fire leaped, and ter- 
rible pain struck the hand that dared 
to touch it. It must be a 
thing not to be lightly treated. 

After this Wug-loo and all the 


into their caves. 


ind twigs was 


would 


stung the 


stood at 


sacred 


the cold days that 


to work his magic, and one day he 


His pile of 


suce ceded . 


into sudden warmth and brightness. 
Shouting with joy, Wug-loo heaped 


more leaves on the first 


were a few small twigs mixed in with 


them, and these snapped 


in the blave. A warmth 














What T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


May $1,000 t» $3,000 tur « 
dental lows of ifs $333 
$3,000 for major accidents (he 
i sight or limb) $50 a month 
vhen totally disabled by contin 
ig rekin ” reccidental inj 


ries (including automobile) ; $60 
@ month when quarantined and 


ilary stopped; Certain Hospita 


aed) Operation Benetit lrave 
Identification Benetit Surgeon 
Kills for Minor Accident wn 
ional Benetits for Certam Con 
’ bracture im Dishocat ions 
Policies paying larger benetit 
will be ued you if you so 


Jesire 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 


Such a Comfort 
When Sickness Comes 


It certainly was comforting, a 
1 lay ill, to realize that the 
mounting eEXpense ot 4 loetor 
would 
prompt 
I thank you 
sy tupuathy 


substitute teacher 
tne largely met by 1 
ret 


ev presse! 


tint ‘ 


eheckK trom 
tow Venu 
ined tor your ourteous, fair set 
lement of my claim I expect 
tr tay with you the remainder 
of my teaching years, for I en 
oy the sense of security I feel 
under the TLCut umbrella 

Luella F. Powers, Sterling, tl. 


followed he tried 


others used the strange brightness for 
warmth on cold days. But they soon 
learned that anything they left near 
it would be destroyed by the leaping 
flames, and nothing would be left 
behind but a gray powder. So what- 
ever they cared for they kept out of 
the fire’s reach, and little by little 
they learned how with the 
strange spirit. 


DON’T GET 
Caught 


in “A Storm of Bills” 


leaves tlamed 


ones, There 


and crackled to lin ec 


like sunshine 





without your 
T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA 


It’s bad to be caught in a downpour-—but how 
it helps to have your umbrella with you. So it 
is when the bills for Doctor, Nurse, Hospital 
and all the other “extras” come pouring in oD 
vou during sickness, accident or quarantine. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 


For more than 40 years T.C.U. has been the tried and 
true friend of thousands of teachers everywhere. Bj 
fastest air mail, checks go to them in time of need. 
If you are not already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, 
by all means send this convenient coupon today. 


Send Coupon Today No Agent Will Call 
The T.C.U. employs no agents, so you will not be 
annoyed by personal calls. All facts are plainl) 
given in writing. You will like the generous T.( Al 
policy and especially its low cost. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, yr 1.C.U. Bide. 


incoln, Nebr. 








eecaeccees -FREE INFORMATION COUPON-----"-~"~"" 
To the T.C.U., 774 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing more about Tel 
l’rotective Senent Send me. without obligation 
he whole story 
Tc | Name 
U Address 
4666666 68 QO GAA Gilke ceeseooe™ . 
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Vacations in the 
Montana Rockies 
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[ Want to Know 
My Country 


(Continued from page 52) 


Vil go alone and travel light. | 
must take two bags, but one ot them 
will be empty. In it FIl bring back 
samples of soil from every state | 
visit, a scrapbook of leaves, some sea 
shells, and souvenirs showing crafts 
of various localities—things that will 
make my vacation come to life for 
Dust Bowl they 
gather again in our little school next 
fall. 


Vil spend a 


my pupils when 


tew davs with my 
cousin who married an oil scout and 
lives in a trailer house near Galveston 
Bay. In the carly morning Vl walk 
about alone and talk with people who 
are a part of the land, and see what 
I can see. 

New Orleans, 


then 


From Galveston to 


up the river to Vicksburg, 


through the deep South. I must see 


and Chattanooga and 


Richmond, and Vd like to spend a 


Birmingham 


week at some old plantation where 
the ow ner supplements the cotton 
and checks tew 


allotment with a 


paying yuests, I want to sleep in a 
blooded horse, 
walk in the woods, and talk to Negro 


children. 


canopied bed, ride a 








lL his picture contradicts 


a well-known fact 


lis. When Nows Bver that pupils aren't so enthusiastic abvoni 


The firse week in July PI be in their schoolbooks that they eat Cem up. But here are three books 
Washington. There | shall put. up that contradict that faet. Pupils really go after ‘om! 
in style at a good hotel, and maybx 
buy a new evening dress, though 


most of my sight-seeing will be done 
in the carly morning when only 
honest folk are about, and bus drivers 
are not too tired to answer the ques 
tions of a curious schoolmaam. On 


Vil Mount 


Vernon and try to catch the spirit of 


Independence Day Visit 


George Washington and his contem 
poraries, those early American dream 














social acrmenee, even lierente CCOMDOTIIIES, 


when they read this 1-page, 26-illue 

tration booklet. But its all sugar-couted 
with the adventure story of the saloon, 
The back of the booklet contains salmon 


recipes for vou to trey at brecvanee, 








| rg seca THE STORY OF COFFEE Tr bos pes 
| ers OF Gemocracy. hae 
Ghost Town bd Pack Trips e Endless | es : | and legends make this tale about coflee op Sy ye 
” For a week in July Ull swelter with | Saw 
Amusement in the Montana Rockies New Yorkers -though 1 admit I'm appeal to youthful reading appetites. 4 ay 
‘ -. 
You'll have the vacation of a lifetime | s«ared to death of big cities. 1 don't While youngsters devour = strange OR 3) 
at The Milwaukee Road’s Gallatin| wat 4 guide who would rush me ways of strange lands, they digest geog i 
Gateway Inn. With a congenial group past places where | wanted to stop raphy. history, agriculture, and mar 
of fellow aaa ou enioy western and stare, and would waste hours at keting. Aud. for you there's a section HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND THE STORY OF PINE- 
entertai g t - ho l J a ° places where he d like me to spend on brewing collee APPLE ih putes tol Levevel Leon Cheeonneedat 
l eee we re cok i, a: my money. Maybe Vil hire a detec stbvcouat pineapples Thais bocverh bert sitistie 
ns, camp Overmsg t - ig = ° tive to follow me around and see that children’s hunger for far-off lands with 
W = Spanish peaks; sing beside a | don’t get lost! Anyway, [ want to itx 37 illustrations and sparkling de- 
it campfire under Montana stars; see| skyscrapers, and slums, and Fifth scriptions that bring the colorful Indands 
al telics of historic Vigilante days; ex-| Avenue, and the Statue of Liberty, <a. es mT iia: ilies 
‘ 7 La - ‘ ed ' J +4 a 
n plore newly-opened Morrison Cave; | and watch the ships come in, and buy 
y pe ’ I y prrnne aagopele tlishres 17 cof threo, 
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—_ < oe > — / ? “al ‘ , s lo these three (mrs, 
of Yellowstone Park, and you'll see After a week in Ne W York, il en oe sia caaiittenan ic 
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' . . , illage here rc stuff themselves with natural history. and mail, 
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There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


HE wholesome fun of Popular, successful people, for 
chewing yum comes nat instance, who always show consid 
urally to everyone — just eration and thoughtfulness for 


as naturally as eating or resting, others enjoy chewing gum them 
for instance. selves and pass it around to friends 


Y he f ; But they never chew it when they 
oung people enjoy the fun o 
=" ) : think it will show lack of considera 
chewing gum because it isa perfectly 
: tion for others, which means when- 
normal, healthy American custom nat’ 
ever formal behavior is expected. 

a custom that adds so much to 


everybody's daily life. But there Wide-awake, active young Amer 
is a time and a place for chewing mans KNOW that the chewing ot 
rum, just as there is atime anda = gum fits in naturally around the 


place for eating, resting or anything home; driving in an automobile; 


else you do, reading or studying or doing hun 


. ; .. dreds of other things. In fact, 
Although the problem of “‘ when er 
st wherever men, women and childrer 
ind ‘“‘where” to enjoy chewing 
gather together informally chewing 
' ; , 
gum must always depend on the 

gum adds to their enjoyment 
rood judgment and common sense 
of each boy and girl, outstanding 
teachers and leaders are helpmy 


point the way. As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 






































. keep your teeth clean and 
attractive.... Another on xd 

National Association of thing ts that it provide 

Chewing Gum Manufacturer healthful chewing exercise 


Pier 23, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 

















See ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
when you come to New York 


’ ¢ 















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


YK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 
You haven’t seen New York until you've 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t 
seen Rockefeller Center until you've taken HI 
the Guided Tour, including all points of # 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof, 


Special Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.10... Observation Roof, only 50 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City, 


*e 
x “| 
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CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 





ROCKEFELLER 
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Hawaii Calls 


(Continued from page 38) 


aLice—How did the United States 
happen to annex the islands? 

CHARLES—Hawaii applied to our 
government for annexation, but it 
wasn’t until the Spanish-American 
War that the Hawaiian Islands actu- 
ally became United States territory. 

rerry—It says in my book that 
the islands are called “The Cross- 
roads of the Pacific.” 

GRACE—Why are they called that? 

MARTIN—I think I know. (le 
goes to globe.) See how the islands 
are located. They are like the center 
of a star with the trade routes com- 
ing to a point at Oahu. The steamer 
routes are marked, and you will 
notice that almost every important 
line of boats running across the 
Pacific stops at Honolulu. 

rIRST MATE—You can see why the 
Hawaiian Islands are regarded as an 
important naval base in the Pacific. 

SALLY—Isn’t geography fun when 
we study it this way! 


Acr Il 


(Miss Baker and most of the 
American girls and boys are seated. 
Captain, First Hawaiian Girl, and 
First Hawaiian Boy are grouped near 
center of the stage. Second Hawaiian 
Girl is sitting on the floor making a 
grass skirt. The rest of the Hawaiian 
Girls and Boys stand among the 
others. All the guests except the 
Captain wear leis. All are singing 
“Aloha-Oc.” They finish the song.) 

CAPTAIN—As captain of the good 
ship “Aloha,” I wish to thank you 
Hawaiians for your hospitality. 

PIRST HAWANAN GiRt—We are 
very happy to welcome fellow citi 
zens of the United States to our 
shores. In your honor we girls are 
wearing our native costumes. We 
are going to prepare a feast, or luau. 
While some of us go for food, the 
others will tell you about the island 
of Hawaii. (She sits near Second 
Hawaiian Girl and helps her with the 
grass skirt.) 

(Ilawaiians who are going to get 
food exit, Captain sits.) 

FIRST HAWANAN BOY (si/ling on 
floor)—Our people believed in fire 
spirits and water spirits until mis 
sionaries from the mainland of the 
United States taught them otherwise. 

MISS BAKER—What clse did the 
missionaries do? 

FIRST HAWANAN BOY—They tran 
scribed the oral Hawaiian language 
into written form and taught our 
ancestors how to read and write. 

FIRST HAWAIIAN  GIRL—Women 
were taught to sew and_ perform 
household tasks. 

pAULA—And that was the begin- 
ning of education in Hawaii! 

FIRST HAWAIIAN BoY—Now we 
have an education system very much 
like yours on the mainland. 

CAPTAIN—After landing at Hono 
lulu we toured the city and saw your 
fine modern school buildings. 

GRACE (Speaking to Second Hawai- 
ian Girl)—I have a grass skirt, too, 
but it does not look like yours. 

SECOND HAWAIIAN  GIRL—Your 
skirt is probably made from raffia. 
This one we are making from native 
grasses. In making a skirt we fasten 

(Continued on page 71) 








Health and Safety! Does your teaching 
of these vital subjects need to be en- 
livened? Try using The Instructor 
Health and Safety Posters! Ten for 
health, and ten for safety, they carry a 
clear message to every child. Printed 
on heavy colored stock, in a gay port 
folio, our Health and Safety Posters 
sell for $1.00 a set, postpaid, or for 
$.80, postpaid, when accompanied by 
| your subscription to Tie INstrucror, 





F, A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y 
| For the enclosed $1.00 send me, post 
paid, a set of The Instructor Health 
and Safety Doatera 
* 

Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for 1 Year at $2.50 
or for 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
a set of The Inatractor Health and 
Safety Poatera at $.40, postpaid 

I am enclosing payment in full 

1 will remit on or before April 56, 

1941 

I am enclosing check postdated April 

5, 1941, not to be cashed until then, 

- 
Name 


Street or RD. 


po State 






































F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y. 

For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Good 
Manners DPostera. 


* 
Please enter my subscription to THI 
INSTRUCTOR for 1 Year at $2.50 
ov for ” Years at $4.00, and send me 


a set of The Instructor Good Manners 
Posters at 3.40, postpaid 
I am enclosing payment in full. 
1 will remit on or before April 5, 
1otl 
lam enclosing check postdated April 
5, 1941, not to be cashed until then 





Name 


Street or R.D. 





P.O. Stats 
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fro 
Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever to 
stick figures show your pupils how te rez 
act in various situations. Display her 
Good Manners Posters, and wateh yo 
what happens. Twenty rules for be to 
havior are presented in these lively. 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in an 


a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid N 
when accompanying an order for 
your subseription to THe [Nstructor 
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RGA 
VACATION 


in JERSEY 
Write Now!) 





) BLAN now your Jersey vaca- 


i tion. It’s a great place for 
thrifty folks who love The 
Great Outdoors! Special early 
| season rates plus glorious, 
} warm, midseason weather. Ex- 
cellent fishing in lake, stream 
and ocean. Golf courses (you'll 
find them everywhere) are in 
the pink (or green) of condi- 
tion. Outdoor life all the way 
from secluded mountain trails 
to wide sunny beaches. There 
really isn’t any time to lose — 
you owe it to your pocketbook 
to see your travel agency 


and/or send the coupon now! 


NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 





! New Jersey Council, Dent. T31, 

| State House, Trenton, New Jersey 
] 

| Kindly send me three booklets giving au- 
| thentic information for a New Jersey 
| Vacation 

! 

(l) New Jersey; “The Nation's Playground 
| (2) Hotel Guide (3) Road Map 
! 

I 

| Name A eee ereneeeeneeee 

| 

! 

cic icetain abies 

! 
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7 State 
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Hawaii Calls 


(Continued from page 70) 


the stem ends over a heavy cord. 
Then we sew them and push the 
stems close together. 

MISS BAKER—Another of your in- 
teresting customs, is giving leis to 
your guests. (She touches hers.) 

FIRST HAWANAN GiIRL—Yes, we 
give them both in welcome and fare 
well as a token of our friendship. 

FIRST HAWAIIAN BOY—One of our 
favorite musical instruments is the 
Hawaiian guitar. We accompany 
most of our dances with guitars and 
ukuleles. 

(If someone can play cither instru 
ment, include a selection here.) 

PIRST HAWANAN GiRt—Shall 
sing a song of Hawaii? 

(All sing “Hawaii.” ) 

FIRST HAWAHAN GIRL—The others 
will be returning soon. 
ready for the feast. 
luau. 


we 


I must make 
We call it a 
First | shall spread these fern 
leaves on the ground. They 
serve as a tablecloth, 

bON—My, those are whoppers! 

FIRST HAWANAN GIRI—Yes, the 
ferns here sometimes reach a height 
of thirty feet! 

(As food is brought in it is de 
posited on the improvised tablecloth. ) 
PHMIRD HAWAHAN GIRL (enters) 
| have brought the staple of our feast. 
It is known as poi. 

the taro plant. 

FOURTH HAWAIIAN (Durries 
in) —I have brought enough coconuts 
so there will be milk for all to drink. 

FIRST HHAWAHAN GIRtL—The coco 
nut palm is very 


will 


It is made from 


GIKI 


important to us 


Hawaiians. We dry the white meat 


and make copra from it. 


SECOND HAWAHAN GiIRI—We also 
make our houses of the palm tree. 
11RD = =HAWAHAN — GiRt—Mothe: 


Did 
you know that your door mats were 


makes all our mats of its fiber. 


made of this fiber, too? 
\ttcr—Are they really? 
SECOND HAWAUAN BOY (rushes in 
out of breath)—Am 1 hungry! 
been surf riding! 
rERRY—At ride 


towed behind a motor boat. 


I've 


a board 
Is that 


home we 


what you do? 


SECOND HAWAHAN Boy—Oh, no! 
We take our long polished boards and 
swim out into the ocean a half mile 
Then 


and ride shoreward on the crest of a 


or so. we mount our boards 
wave. 

PIRST HAWAHAN GIRL—But, where 
are the fish? I thought | told you 
to bring some for the luau. 
HAWAIIAN (hanging 
his head )—I guess I forgot them, 

rHIRD HAWAIAN (running in 
with a plate of fish)—Here are the 
fish. I have prepared them according 


to our native custom. 


ee BOY 


BOY 


shar thos Gimi 


I've brought rice. 


HAWAIIAN (enters )-— 
Rice is one of ou 
most important products, 


(Fourth and Vifth lMawaiian Boys 


enter bringing bananas and _ pine- 
apples.) 
POURTH HAWAHAN BOY—I have 


brought bananas. 

MARKTIN—-I love bananas. 
HAWAHAN BOY—Here ts 
Do you know that 


rievit 
King Pineapple! 
the pineapple industry ranks second 
in the Hawaiian Islands? 
(Continued on page 80) 
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changing panorama of 


rivers 














prairies, lakes, forests and cities 
that extends between Montreal! 
Toronto and Vancouver—a conti 





pent 





passing 


m review, Service 


and cuisine aboard this air-condi 
tioned train match the excellenc« 


otf the modern equipment. Through 


feceping Cars vtween Montreal 
Foronto, or St. Pa Minn., and 
Jasper and Pacitic Coast. Or trave 





by rail and Trans-Canada Airlines 





PARK 


lhe man in the 10 gallon bat will 


greet you at Jasper Station 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your 
United States dollar 
im Canada more 


has extra 


¥ luc 


This year 
we loome 


than eve r, 


a frieimdly awaits you 


the Dominion 


AFTER JASPER 
K pert tor rhe 


its on to Vamouver or Prince 
LCM pratle 
\laska and return, by 


cruise to 
way of the shel 
Round trip tare 
ona Canadian National “Prince 

Steamship, $10 trom Van 
—to Ska 


ered Inside Passauc 
ath! up, 


couver, Victoria or Seattle 
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TO INSTILL 


AMERICAN IDEALS 
Use The 


{merican” Citizenship 
heavy 
ored paper, in attractive portfolio, with 
.. to develop such 
attitudes as clean play, self-control, loyalty. 
Only 80 cents, postpaid. 


How do vou teach citizenship? 
Instructor “Good 
Posters... W > subjects. on 
teaching suggestions . 


$1.00, postpaid, 


er 
wavcror 


CAN 


yee ONT 

cooo AweR! 

crmzeNSONP 
posters 


ee 


when accompanying a subscription to THe 
INsravctror. Order NOW from F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 





throughout | 





Twentieth-Century Cortez | 


(Continued from page 53) 


recall the lost glory of their fore- 
fathers, | should very much like to 
visit the peaceful descendants of the 
Aztecs. 

Near the mountains, the air would 
grow delightfully then 
finally | should pass the last mountain 
angle—and see Mexico City! 

How beautiful the Valley ot 
Mexico—how more beautiful 
it must have been when Cortez and 
the loyal Marina saw it, when Te 
nochtitlan Jay as a jewel in its setting 
of blue lake waters, when trees and 
tlowers formed 


cool, cold; 


much 


incredible floating 
gardens, when scores of Aztec tem 
ples shone in the brilliant sun. 
Visiting the impressive Cathedral, 
[| should the 


great Temple of Mexico which Cor 


see, IN) IMagination, 


with the wall of 
the 
which pyramided to the fortification 


at the summit, and the terrible block 


tez found there, 


twisting serpents, xreal stairs 


of xyrecn jasper where countless vic 
tims died to appease the Aztec deities. 

In this city where the old and the 
new are oddly mingled, | want to see 
time-haunted spots—-moonlit streets 
shells 


sounded the hours, and sunny 


where priests conch One 
vistas 
which the Aztec people so loved that 
hell 
than simple darkness. | should stand 
long before the statue of Cuauhte 
moc, last Aztec emperor. At the 
Salto de Alvarado | should marvel at 


the great leap made by Cortez” licu 


they could imagine no worse 


tenant to escape the av enging Indian 
hordes. 

Later, still in the valley, | should 
visit the 
Avtees and their Spanish conquerors 

-the shrine of Our Lady of Gua 
dalupe at Guadalupe Hidalgo, the 
tloating gardens at Xochimilco, Quet 
zalcoatl’s temple at San Juan Teoti 
the Cortez at 
(uernavaca—and others. 

Returning to Vera Cruz, | should 
recall the slow steps of progress, 
punctuated by levels of oppression 
and persecution, traversed by a 
patient people since the day Monte 
zuma’s subjects trembled at sight of 
the “fair-haired gods from the east.” 


other cities reminiscent of 


huacan, palac « of 


Gaspe the Unspoiled 


(Continued from page 55) 


So now I must sce the Gaspé 
Peninsula because, being even farther 
north, it will be all this and much 
more. Its land will be high and 
clean. Its air will be damp and fresh 
ind salty and cool. There will be 
the thunder of the ocean and the 
silent solidity of age-old rock. Its 
forests will not have been planted by 
the C.C.C. boys nor its bluffs ter- 
raced and walled by a parking com- 
mission. It and its people will have 
become so weathered by the elements 
that I shall be able to feel their quiet 
strength. In the eyes of the men and 
women [ shall see the heritage of 
courage and patience and faith of 
Jacques Cartier and his kind. The 
trivial complexities of my own way 
of: living are going to seem a little 
ridiculous in contrast to the simplic 
ity I'm confident of finding. 


| 
| 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Because it will be available WHEN 
you want it, for as LONG as you want 
it, for whatever PURPOSE yon want 
it... . Subscribe NOW for this all- 
important classroom tool, Only $2.50 
a year, A ONE-DOLLAR saving is 
yours if you will 
instead of a one-year. -ub-eription. 


enter a two-year, 


tHe 
KF. A. 


Dansville, 


INSTRUCTOR 

Owen Publishing Compa: 

N.Y 

Please enter my subscription ¢ new or 
renewal) to THRE INSTRUCTOR to be- 

vin with the 


Year at $2.50 


insur 
2 Yeurs at $4.00 
fam enclosing payment in full 

April 5, 1941 
check postdated 
enshed until then 


1 will remit on or before 
| am 
April 5, 


enclosing a 
1941, mot te be 


Street of 
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P.O. State 

vw 

ame! 

Fk. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dunaville, NOY 
Pieus send me immediately a copy of 
your new FREE. extalogue. 
Nan 


KD. 


Street or 


stats 





Il’S FREE... a complete handy-17e¢ 
catalogue illustrating and describing all the 
Owen Company publications . . . mo 2 
inexpensive material. to enrich your Wer 
in the social studies, science. literature 
health, music, handerafts, art appreciate” 
dramaties. and all the tool subjects. - -; 
Send the above coupon for your copy today. 
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Visual Aids-for the 
Smidy of Types of Homes 


- (Continued from page 27) 


A cardboard mat having a 4” border 
was placed over the paper to serve as 
a frame, so that the details of the 
picture would | be kept within the 
open area, 32% x 4”, The pictures 
of the homes were drawn, and the 
best ones were selected. Then a piece 
of etched glass was placed over each 
drawing, which was traced on the 
glass. The pictures were colored 
with crayons and paints. 

The etched glass was rather expen- 
sive, so the pupils ground some glass 
themselves by using cover glass and 
valve-grinding compound. To do 
this, place the cover glass on a table, 
spread a small quantity of valve- 
grinding compound over the cover 
glass, cover with another piece of 
cover glass, press firmly, and rub 
with a circular motion until a fine 
translucent surface is obtained. Then 
wash the glass and use. 

The slides were to be shown in the 
school assembly, so reference material 
was looked up. Topics were chosen, 
and as each slide was shown, a pupil 
lectured about it. 

During the making of the slides 
there was training in self-expression, 
slf-reliance, co-operation, originality, 
poise, and initiative. 

In order that the class might be 
brought in direct contact with the 
modern home, a school journey was 
planned to a model home which was 
open for inspection. Upon the re 
turn to school, the pupils exchanged 
ideas and asked questions concerning 
such things as insulation. This af- 
forded an opportunity for reference 
work and later oral reports. 

The use of these visual aids stim 
ulated interest and made the informa- 
tion comprehensible to the pupils. 


March Stories 
to Remember 


(Continued from page 15) 


L Unscramble the following to make 
true statements, 

1. Day in St. March is Patrick’s. 

2. young slave he he as was When 
served a. 

3. missionary He Ireland to a was. 

4. the teachings in He shamrock 


used his, 


Il. Answer the following questions, 
1. Who proclaims National Wild- 
life Week? 

2. In what month does it come? 

3. What is the this 
special week ? 

4, What can be learned from the 
Wildlife Poster Stamps? 


purpose of 


Ill. Choose the correct word or words 
10 complete each statement. 

a Luther Burbank experimented 
with (minerals, animals, plants). 

2. His experimental farm was in 
(Massachusetts, California, Florida). 

3. The first plant that he improved 
was a (flower, vegetable, fruit). 

4. When Luther Burbank died, his 
great work (stopped, was forgotten, 
continued ) 
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VICTOR © 
RECORD 


| Catalog 


Send for your copy today! This com- 
pact treasure house of the world’s 
greatest music will help you plan 


better lessons faster and easier! 


J ERE’S the first aid the modern teacher 
| looks for, come the start of a new term! 

Between its covers, cross-indexed to cover 
every classification, are folk songs, symphon- 
ies, historic gems and many others. This 
catalog facilitates the choice of the Victor 
Records you want to use, and assures selection 
of the proper recordings as well. Also listed 
are Victor Records available for correlation 
of musie with such other subjects as geogra- 
phy, history, literature, ete. 

Get your copy from your RCA Victordealer 
today, or if you prefer, just fill in and mail 
coupon below with l5e to cover handling 
costs, and your Victor Record Catalog (list 


price 25e) will be sent you by return mail. 
. 


3 OF THE MANY VICTOR RECORD 
ALBUMS LISTED IN THIS CATALOG 


1. Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
2. Balladsof the American Revolution 
3. Heart of the Symphony 


Modern Schools stay modern with KCA Tubes in their 
sound equipment. Trademarks “RCA Victor,” “ Victor” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., 
Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


You are cordially invited to visit the 


RCAVictor booths G-22, 24, 26, at the 
NEA Convention in Atlantic City. 


; 


buy RCA VICTOR / 





KOA Victor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
it a aa ee ee ee, 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Drawing 
House Furnishings 


(Continued from page 29) 


Stove. Draw a rectangle for the 
front of the stove. Two slanting 
lines, a straight line connecting them, 
and four ovals for burners finish the 
top of the stove. Add two little ver- 
tical lines and connect them with a 
long one for the back of the stove. 
For the side of the stove, make a line 


that slants back as shown in the 
drawing, and a vertical line that 
joins it with the back. Add the 


knobs, the handles, and the lines for 
the different sections. 

Chairs. The first chair shows a 
side view. Draw a line for the back 
and then the lower line. Add two 
lines as shown in the drawing. Then 
add the legs. 

The 


view. 


chair is also a_ side 
The line on the left side and 
the bottom line are like the ones in 
the first chair. 


second 


The next line goes 
down something like steps. Draw 
the legs. 

To make the third chair, a front 
view, draw the lower line, the arms, 
the two lines that show the front, 
and the seat. Draw the lines for the 
back, beginning at the center of the 
the Make the top 
curve a little. 

For the fourth chair, draw the seat, 
then the legs, and then the back. 


lines for arms. 


Creative Art Lessons 


(Continued from page 33) 


oblongs, or any other type of basic 
frame. The square was selected as 
being the simplest and best for be 
ginners, 

Free brush work is used. One 
stroke, either line or mass, is repeated 
over the paper, then another line or 
spot is added to the first, carrying 
that all over the surface, and so on, 
until the pattern satisfies the designer. 
By this method it is easy to keep the 
work even and to avoid making it 
too complicated. 

These finished products may rep- 
resent wallpaper, chintz, or cretonne 
to be used for furniture and window 
draperies. The largest squares are 
used for making the bolder designs. 

Patterns for dress goods are drawn 
on 9” x 12” paper, using crayons. 
Squares are made the width of the 
children’s rulers, and the patterns are 
built with the same method used on 
the large paper. These designs make 
attractive linings for the covers of 
notebooks. In the completed work, 
light penciled squares should be care 
fully erased. 

Other motifs of imaginative birds, 
animals, or large abstract designs may 
also be developed. Sometimes when 
these designs prove quite unusual, the 
children are asked to suggest a title, 
and so we have “Jazz Waves of 
Thought” and “The Dragon.” 

These lessons stimulate the creative 
sense, help in the 
building of patterns, lead the chil 
dren to study wallpaper and cloth de 
signs, form a splendid introduction to 
textile decoration, and are enthusias 
tically enjoyed by teachers and pupils. 
Isn’t it all worth while? 


understanding 








EASY TO INciy, 
WHEN YOU PLAN 


PACIFIC COAST TRIPS ! 


STOP OVER ALL-EXPENSE tours 


and 
LAKE 
LOUISE 





wx the Canadian Kockiea 


wrt. # < 


US CITIZENS... 
NO PASSPORTS 


ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
3 GAY VACATIONS IN 


BANFF — magnificent Banff Springs Hotel 
. golf, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, 
celebrated cuisine. 


LAKE LOUISE— glamorous Chateau at 

the edge of loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle 
B ; 5 

paths, mountain climbing, motoring 


EMERALD LAKE — picturesque Chalet 
with charming informal Alpine atmosphere 
... boating, riding, hiking. 


It Costs So Little ta See Sa Much 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS. . . from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . from $46.00 
4 COLORFUL DAYS. . . from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS. . from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake 
Louise, with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring; or in reverse direction from 
Field. Add rail fare to Bantt (or Field 
7 
Low round-trip summer fares to 
or from Pacific Northwest and 
California via fast Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental, air-conditioned 
trains. 165-mile steamship cruise 
included on your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle, stopping 
at Victoria. 


Your Travel Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacifu 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U., S&S. 


344 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


AND CANADA 


71 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 


Camadian Pacific 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


worR.LoDdD 














FOR NEW THRILLS...COLOR...FUN 
IN WESTERN ECONOMY TRAVEL 


Mn Capitan 


De luxe all-chair-car streamliner 


to and from California! 





yi 


Santa Fe 


4 


Only 39% hours 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


@ The smooth -riding speed of this popular 
Santa Fe streamliner saves you days on your 
western trip...its low tare saves you dollars 
... and its gay informality fits maturally into any 
vacation picture! 

® You'll like, too, El Capitan’'s restful beauty, 
modern conveniences, and air-conditioned com- 
fort. Every one of its soft cushioned, reclining 
chairs is reserved ...the cheery lounge is the 
center for jolly parties... the unique lunch 
counter-dining car serves delicious, economical 
Fred Harvey meals... and a trimly uniformed 
courier-nurse assists all passengers requiring 
her free and friendly service. 

@ El Capitan leaves Chicago and Los Angeles 
twice a week. Better make your reservations 
now—and ask about including San Diego and 
San Francisco in your California trip at no 







TheSCOUT 


is another famous 
Santa Fe economy 
train, daily between 


extra ticket cost. 
Chicago, Kansas City 
and California, for 


‘3 50 


plus $5 

extra fare 
is the one way fare on ist - sleeper patrons. 
El Capitan between Chi- There is no extra fare. 
¢ago and California; 
round trip, $65, plus $10 





extra fare. 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traftic Manager 
935 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
Send E! Capitan and Scout picture booklets, and fares 


from to 


Name_____ 


Address 
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erIC ipitan’s 
Harvey lunch counter-diner 


unique Fred 






4 i . 
@ The beautiful lounge, with 
its modern cocktail bar, 


a, 


@ The Courier - Nurse assists 
E] Capitan passengers. 





@ El Capitan’s chairs recline 
for restful comfort. 





A Unit on the 


Hawaiian Islands 


(Continued from page 23) 


M. Activities. 

1. General. 

Making bibliographies and out 
lines; reading; taking notes; giv- 
ing oral reports; holding class 

discussions; learning songs; writ- 
ing and dramatizing a play. 

2. Group or individual. 

Making Hawaiian leis, grass 
skirts, grass huts, and palm trees; 
drawing blackboard frieze and 
relief maps of the islands; mak 
ing product maps; clay model 
ing; keeping individual records 
of activities; writing poems; 
playing musical selections on a 
piano or guitar; dancing. 

IV. Procedure. 

The social-studies period for five 
or six days was devoted to reading 
after the subject of Hawaii was 
selected. The pupils listed what they 
considered the most important points 


pertaining to the study of Hawaii. 
Through 
§ 


a discussion, these points, 
which were compiled into a rough 
outline, guided the children in anoth 
er reading period, in which each child 
made a detailed outline. Another dis- 
cussion period followed during which 
the best from each outline was com 
bined into a class outline. 

Three or four periods were spent 
in selecting and compiling a bibliog 
raphy. The outline and the bib 
liography served as further 
It was dis- 
observing some of the 
notes taken that they were of littk 
value. This promoted definite guides 
for note taking before the best values 


aids to 
reading and note taking. 
covered by 


could be received from the readings. 
During this each pupil was 
privileged to list other activities in 


time 
which he would like to engage in 
connection with his study of Hawaii. 
The group decided that oral re 
ports would be a splendid way to 
share their readings with others. The 
outstanding feature of the reports 
e was that most members selected and 
elaborated on a few important points 
that were not common in the United 
States. They reinforced their talks 
by the use of pictures, graphs, and 
maps, most of which they had made. 
The children were also working on 
creative activities while the oral re 
ports were in progress. Each child 
was responsible for collecting his own 
materials, but the practice of ex: 
changing materials was encouraged. 
The activities worked on at this 
time were finally incorporated in an 
original play. 
V. Correlations. 
A. Art. 

Blending colors; posters; maps; 
pictures, original and from ma 
zines. 

B. Music. 

Songs; individual piano and gui 
tar selections; dancing. 
C. Language. 

Drill on the complete sentence; 
form for oral reports; use of out- 
lines; written records of activities; 
oral reports; dramatization. 

D. Arithmetic. 

Problems composed, based on 

materials found in readings. 


ga- 





(Continued on page 75) 








TREASURE-TROV; 


'FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
| inches, for each item. On the slip write 
| Number of item desired, together with 
| your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. Send the request slips 
to TREASURE-TROVE, THE INSTRUCTOR 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. In the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for ina par- 
ticular case, When a supply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated. Pleas, 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five months ago, 





| 292. The Birds Are Coming 

| Robins, and other early bird arrivals. 
will tell you it’s spring before the ther. 
mometer does. Now is the time w 
lorganize a Junior Audubon Club jp 
| your grade or school. A special endow. 
enables the National Audubon 


Society to sponsor pupil groups of ten 


| ment 


or more members, providing bird mem. 
j|bership buttons, introductory _ bird. 
(study material (leaflets with color plates 
jand outlines to color), a Junior Club 
paper, etc. Nominal dues are paid w 
the club advisor, and forwarded, If 
|you would like a sheet of instructions 
|}and a typical study leaflet, mention the 
| grade or grades you teach. (Leaflets are 
lissued for upper and lower grades.) 

| 


PG 6k oes 6086 Oe 


| Release of the motion picture Western 
Union is stirring interest in the history 
of the telegraph. It is now more than 4 
hundred years since Samuel F. B. Mors 
| idea which led to his 
Even Mors 
| would be amazed by the improvements 


conceived the 
epoch-making invention. 


of a century in sending and receiving 
messages and by the development ot 
services, Ever 


various supplemental 


lsince the °50’s, when small rival com 
| panies were merged to form the Western 
| this corporation has played a 
|leading part in the drama of communi 
A Brief History of the Tele- 
from 1832 to our day, will bk 
( Those dots and dashes, 
in case you re Curious, mean “For you. 


Union, 


cation. 
graph, 


sent on request, 


| 294. 2600 Teachers Can't Be Wrong 
| Who can resist the fascination of an 
jold almanac, with its signs of the zodiac 
jand “Astronomical Calculations, © 
| day-by-day historical record and quaint 
drawings, its bits of wisdom and humor! 
The Telephone Almanac for 1941 faith 
fully follows the old style but intro 
duces historical and other material that 
jcan be utilized in the classroom. — In 
jthree years (1938, 1939, 1940) the 
|American Telephone and Telegraph 
|Company sent 2600 copies of the 
Almanac to readers of THe INSTRUCTOR. 
Evidently they liked it, and we're sure 
you would like the 1941 edition. 


295. Preventing Infection 

Many books and pamphlets have 
been written on what to do in emer 
where first aid is required 
Guarding the injured against infection © 
a type of first aid discussed in a booklet 
issued by Hynson, Westcott and Dun 
ning, Inc. It contains an introductior 
by Dr. David I. Macht, well-know! 
pharmacologist, who says that the in 
formation supplied represents the com 
bined experience of a number of safte) 
directors. Teachers may request § 
cient copies for class use. 

(Continued on page 80) 


gencies 
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Gigantic lowers in the 
amazing North 


Jascimatiog PORTS OF CALL 


@A glorious vacation ...a Cruise to 
Alaska on smart Princess liner... 2000 
miles on sheltered Inside Passage . 
lords... glaciers... mysterious sights 
.gaiety. And it all costs so little. Your 
tavel dollar goes farther in Canada 


_ 
DAY CRUISES . . . To Skagway 
.Sailings from Vancouve 
tach week oe : pe $105 
SPECIAL 11-DAY CRUISES . . . via Sitka 


id Skagway... from Vancouver $125 

uly 1,22 and August 12... from 

Fares from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle 

inlude meals and berth except at Skagway. 
7 


See BANFF ...LAKE LOUISE ... COLUMBIA 
ICEFIELD HIGHWAY ENROUTE 

Low rail fares to North Pacific 
Coast points and California via the 
Canadian Rockies. Fast, Canadian 
Pacific transcontinental trains— 
4ir-conditioned. 

CANADA WELCOMES U.S. CITIZENS... 

No Passports 
Atk Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
344 Madison Ave., New York 


11 b. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA 


Camadian Pacific 


S$ GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Vil. 


A Unit on the 


Hawaiian Islands | 


(Continued from page 74) 


E. Spelling. 

New words found in reading; 
proper names and Hawatian terms. | 
F. Science. 

A brief study of the birds, fish, 
and flowering trees common to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


VI. Outcomes. 


A. Further development in oral 
and written expression, 

B. Reading, both oral and written, 
on a level which the children could 
understand. 

C. Practice in solving true prob 
lems made by the children based on 
information that they found in 
their reading. 

I>. Ability to make and use a bibli 
ography. 

E. Practice in making and using an 
outline, 

bP. Practice in taking good notes, 
using criteria set up at this time. 
G. Oral 


to class in an 


presentation of material 


interesting and 
worth while manner. 

Hl. Practice in performing before 
an audience. 

\ctitudes and appreciations. 

A. Courtesy and open mindedness 
by listening to, and giving, sugges 
ions in an attentive and courteous 
manner. 

B. Satisfaction in accomplishing a 
worth. whilc piece of work. 

C. A keener appreciation of music, 
art, literature, and nature. 

I). A 


from helping one another, working 


co-operauive spirit derived 
harmoniously, and exchanging mia 
terials when necessary, 


Bint lOGRAPHLY 


brigham, A. P.; and McFarlane, ¢ 
T.: How the World 
Works, Book IV) (American 
Cwo.). 

Bunker, Fran} 
Philip pin y (i IPpIncott). 

Clemens, 8. L.: Roughing It (Grosset 
& Dunlap). 

Pic lured 
(Compton ). 

Encyclopacdia 
paedia Britannica). 

Freeman, O. W.: /lawaiian 
(McKnight De 

Hawaii, a booklet 
Angel s, Calif.). 

McConnell, W. R.:  Liting in 
Americas (Rand MeNally). 

Melbo, Irving R.: Our 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Mirick, G. A.: Llome Life around the 
World (Houghton Mifflin). 


and 
Book 


Lites 


Forest: Hawaii and th 
Compton's Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (Encyclo 
Islands 
(Matson | ine, ] Os 


thy 


America 


Pope, Katherine: Hawaii, the Rain 
how Land (Crowell). 
Smith, J. Russell: Iuman Geog 


raphy, Book 2, Part 2 
————Qur Industrial World 
ston). 
Stull, De Forest; and Hatch, R. W.: 
Our World Today (Allyn & 
Bacon). 


(Winston). 
(Win 


Thomson, |. E.: Our Pacific Posses 
sions (Scribner). 

Van Cleef, Eugene: This Busine 
World (Allyn & Bacon). 

World Book Encyclopedia (Quar 
ric). 

Yard, R. S.: Book of the National 


Parks (Scribner). 


Many Glacier 


Sr. Mary Lake 










Begin your vacation thrills at 


Glorious Glacier Park 


@ THIS YEAR, put Glorious Glacicr Park, Montana, in 
vacation plans as your first ‘*must see.’ Go direct on the Empire 


your 


Buriper, famous Great Northern Railway transcontinental train. 
You'll enjoy every mile cn route and have a wonderful time 
in the park. 

At Glacicr you'll be surrounded by closcly-grouped, colorful 
mountains, sparkling glacicrs, beautiful lakes, streams and water- 
falls 


saddle horses or scenic hiking trails. 


all casily scen from open-top motor coaches, lake launches, 


For your comfort and enjoyment there are picturesque hotels 
and chalets, and golf, swimming, fishing, dancing, Blackfeet 
Indian ceremonials. Ask your tickct agent or travel burcau, or 
mail coupon for color booklet and information, including all- 


Cc x PCHSC tours. 





ark 


ST 
SEE THE BEST OF THE WE 


P 
Yellowstone 
- Park and hes 
+ Glacier de Ranc 
and Pacific Nome ee Glacier Park por pwr 
and Canadian Roc Glacier Park on 
Californie 


Park. 
Northern R 
of routes ot n 
on budget plan, 






Glacier —_ 

Glacier Por 

Glacier Pork and 
GO vie Greot 


rch 
ETURN vio yo" 
i you wish. Poy later, 





o extra ra 
orice in 8, 





_ 4. |. Dickinson, Passenger Tratle Manager 


Room 704, Great Northern Railway Bldg., Se. Paul, Mins 


Send me information about a trip to 





Name wn a ne en ee ee ee en nnn nnn nnn nn nnenes Route of the 
OE a ED ---------- Empire Builder 
Cia ccsndectnteceseaewaneseeee a sind ti cits aisle 








CRUISE TO 


on the White Viking Liner 


hangshoto 


26,700 TONS 


JLAN to get away during the 
spring vacation for rest, re 
laxation and romance amid the 
and of the 
Avoid winter colds and 


warmth sunshine 
tropics 

the “flu.” Visit enchanted, historic 
spots on the Spanish Main, E.n- 
joy life and gaiety —and make 
friends—on the popular 
cruise ship, the Kungsholm, 
known for comfort and excel- 
lence of cuisine. Sample delicious 


Swedish Smérgasbord. 


MARCH 8th 
11 days from $135.00 


See colorful Cap Haitien and the 
ruins of in Tlaith. . . 
injoy a romantic visit in gay 
Havana, capital of Cuba. ny 
Relax.on the famous sun-kissed 
beaches of Nassau—jewel of an 
island in a tropic setting. 


MARCH 21st 
10 days . from $125.00 


\ holiday cruise to ¢ ap Haitien 
and Havana, scheduled to permit 
teachers and students to be back 


new 


an ciipire 


in ample time for school opening. 


MARCH 31st 
12'4 days. . . . from $145.00 


Visit Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cris 
tobal and the Panama Canal. See 
the “white” Indians of San Blas 
in Panama, with a gay climax in 
Havana. 


APRIL 14th 


from $85.00 


See sun-kissed Nassau, in the Ba- 
hamas—Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, with its magnificent gardens 
in full bloom. 





What are your plans for 
Why not 


take one of our glorious 


next summer? 


summer vacation cru ises? 











Inquire of your Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH 
AMERICAN 


LINE 


4 West Sist St., New York, N.Y. Phone: Circle 6-1440 
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A Test on Rivers and 
Harbors of the World 


(Continued from page 18) 


Kry° 


BhLehka tc ha Ke 
2644 b 6b 8 b le 
Il. 1. Congo 4. Yukon 
2. Ganges 5. St. Lawrence 


3. Amazon 
i. i. d 3.2 : vi 9. a 
7.446 6¢ 2h Mi 


A Test on 
Climate and Weather 


(Continued from page 19) 


KE) 
I. 1. weight 4. condensed 
2. barometer §. rotation of 
3. a vacuum the earth 
m i. € Da j. g 7. d 
. 4. h 6. b 3 3 
If. 1. thermometer 
2. temperat 
3. trade 


4. monsoon 
season 


6. strike, or hit 


5. growing 


change of seasons 
oes 2 y. ¢ i. b Ze € 
ee b 4. a 6 2 


A March Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 19) 
Ky 


1. 18 children, 6 more boys 


2. 8 children, $1.20, 44 hours 

3. 110 feet, 220 square feet, 1 hour 

4. 42 tickets, 30 children’s tickets, 
$2.40, $3.00, $5.40 


and twenty-five minutes, 
9 children, 


§. one hour 


ten minutes past ten, 


twenty minutes past ten 
6. $4.05 
7. $1.05 


Planning Seatwork 


(Continued from page 10) 


library corner; rearranging the science 
shelf; 
hemming curtains for the room. 


arranging for the noon lunch; 


A sand pile outside, and a play cor- 
ner with quiet toys indoors, provide 
for small children relaxation and hap- 
which give 
to stories in primers and on charts, 

Special interests, such as a study 
of weather, birds, wild flowers, food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, or 
a variety of worth 
things to do and to make. 
Such activities are discussed, planned, 
and begun under direct teacher super 
but may be 
another group is reciting. 


py experiences meaning 


records, Suggest 


while 


vision, continued while 

Puzzles are interesting to children 
in the middle grades. Checkers, 
parcheesi, anagrams, and 
other quiet games may be available. 

A magnet with a handful of nails, 
and a magnifying glass, will provide 
a worth-while interest for short 
periods of relaxation, 


dominoes, 





This year make 
profitable. 
prestige, travel, 


bank. 


in this work. 


during the summer 
whole year of teaching. 


ceed 


amount of time 
you wish to travel. 


PHALIN at 











your vacation both interesting 
Enjoy a substantial income, a position of 
Through the pleasant employment 
which we provide you can meet new people, gain new 
experience, and finish the summer with money in the 


If you enjoy meeting the publie and do it well, if you 
have a car and the ability to educate people in a new 
way, you are more than likely to qualify and to sue- 
teachers have 
months with us than during a 


Many 


Write today telling us the date your school closes, the 
you can devote 
State 
All information confidential. 


education, 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
Kw 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois J 


(/ ENJOY AN INCOME \ 
And Your VACATION, Too! | 


AND 


made more 


to work and whether 
age, experience, 


Address HOWARD YV., 














Visit and Eajoy WINTER SPRING SUMMER 


MEXICO 


with MARNELL, Lawyer, Lecturer, Traveler 
2 Weeks Tour 


7123.00 Bre 


From San Antonio 


From Chicago $168.50 
ALL FEATURES 


Laredo to Acapuleo vin Mextoo City and Puebla 
Also 3 Weeks 


livery 


bux pense 


Tours 


ALASKA CALIFORNIA 


Tours 
Send for folders 
MARNELL TOURS 16th Season 


Palmer House, Chicago 














$1260 to $2100 
A YEAR 


Why not try to get a Big Vaid dependable 1941 


job with the United States Government? Have 
the income justified by your education. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P 229, 
Rochester, N.Y. free t2-page Civil Service 


Book, with list of px 
particulars telling 


for teachers and full 
you how to qualify for them, 


mittons 








“Children Trees” for Children 


100 kinds 
(18" to 24" tall) at & 
Send today for our list of 
Dept. 30. 


to plant--their very own 
“Junior Trees” 
cents each 
“Junior Trees” 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich, 


GB STAMPS? 


If you are taterented ts ht o- 
fan inating hobb 
MOUS BTA PS AND THLE 





should read 
STORIES,”* 
written 
We wil 
oepees and upon req 
jon of stamps 
APPROVAL MEADQUARTERS moe. a. ae 
268 4th Ave., New York Dept. 

















WILD FLOWERS (rire likes s3¢; 00 ale 
‘ 1 o ines to colo 

~A age Wild. 7 Prenat 
Washington, D. C. 


Lhe nh doz 
ers’ aids be; list free 


Society, 3740 Oliver St., 









How to decorate burnt wooed etching» 
«loritied glass, plaques, 
per and brass craft, etc 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 





mirror pictures, cop 
Write for catalog 1-3 


910 W. Van Buren St., 








WHEN you want 


B to select songs, music, recitations, and plays 
for use on special days 


to find a play for presentation in your classroom 
to give an auditorium program 
to help your pupils write a play 


to stage a play as professionally as possible 


THE INSTRUCTOR BOOK 
OF PROGRAM SELECTIONS 
FOR ALL THE YEAR 


Is the Book for You! 


Complete Index Giving 51 Different Classifications 


128 pages 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 





93, x 1234 inches 
/4 41 


Strong paper binding 


Only 80 cents, postpaid, when added 
to an order which includes THE 


INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


Dansville, N.Y. 





THE INSTRUCTOR, March 1%! 















7:3 
6:3¢ 
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“A SHOW 


WHICH MAKES 


THE LISTENER 
PROUD OF 
AMERICAN 

IDEALS” 


—Robert S. Stephan 
Radio Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“It is the high standard,” con- 
tinues Mr. Stephan, “of research 
behind the Cavalcade dramas plus 
the excellent choice in stories 
and the well produced scripts 
which stem from them that makes 
these broadcasts extremely note- 
worthy.” 

The Cavalcade of America be- 
gan its sixth successful year on 
October 2, 1940. Since then, it 
has caused America’s leading dra- 
matic and radio critics to make 
comments such as: 

"Inspiring is exactly what the Caval- 
cade of America was last night.”" 
—WNew York DAILY NEWS 
"Honors for best broadcast of the week 
go, we think, to Cavalcade of America.” 

—Springfield, Mass. EVENING UNION 
"Cavalcade is another series which has 
aided in raising the dramatic banner.” 
—Memphis, Tenn. COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


"Woollcott's appearance on Cavalcade 
of America recently was superb.” 
—lewrence Witte, syndicated radio critic 


A recent study of the use of radio 
in 68 Philadelphia schools places 
the Cavalcade of America series 
ahead of any other single pro- 
gram as an educational force! 
The Cavalcade is homework that 
pupils enjoy. 


CAVALCADE 
of AMERICA 


Presented by 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EVE. 
7:30 Eastern T. 7:30 Mountain T. 
6:30 Central T. 6:30 Pacific T. 
Selected NBC Red and Blue Network Stations 


++ <a * * 


“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought for school use 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
Prices, may be obtained from Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 




















| A Friendly Visit to Mexico 


(Continued from page 53) 


the snow-crowned peaks of Popocate 
petl and Ixtacihuatl, turning them 
from red to as the light 
wanes. 

I yearn to sit in the dim splendor 
of the great cathedrals of Guadalajara 
and Puebla and try to recapture some 
measure of peace and tranquillity; to 
store up a reserve to call upon when 
I must again face a troublous world. 

I plan to visit some of the places 
lying off the beaten tourist track, 
such as Chichen Itza and_ other 
ruined cities of Yucatan, and the 
jungles of Tehuantepec. In a dis- 
tant state I shall be a 
hacienda three hundred years old. 

I'll prowl through small villages, 
each of which has a special handi- 


mauve, 


guest in a 


leatherwork, 
hats 
manu- 


craft—lace, 
silver, 

baskets. 
factures, but cultures ingrained deep 
in the hearts of the people. Being a 
woman, and an acquisitive one at 
that, I want not only to buy articles 
to take home as reminders, but to ac 


pottery, 


scrapes, or straw and 


These are not mere 


quire some new handicraft that will 
enrich my classes. 

After this excursion | shall return 
to Mexico City and attend the opera 
and cafés. In fascinating Old World 
shops I shall pick up bits of brass, 
silver, and hand-woven linen. 

Vil head north by way of the 
West Coast, stopping at Guaymas on 
the Gulf of California, there to relax 
on the beach and in warm surf, to 
enjoy the shellfish, and to breathe 
the last of the dolce far niente feel 
ing of Mexico. 


I Shall Find Peace 


in the Canadian Rockies 


(Continued from page 55) 


physically that I shall fall asleep like 
a little child. 

Then one day the best part of the 
vacation will arrive—the time to go 
back home. 
the Canadian 


| shall go down from 
Rockies, but not the 
to whom once those moun 
tains and that were only 
words on a printed page. I shall 
have had a glimpse of paradise and 
shall forever 
heaven fast in my heart. 


same “I 
country 


carry something of 


Why I Must Return 
to Dr. Grenfell’s People 


(Continued from page 56) 


he so desired, but instead he chose to 
leave a rich heritage of helpfulness to 
the people who needed him. 

So I am going back, alone. At 
Montreal I shall take that little 
steamer that is not even equipped 
with wireless. [ shall stop at the 
first small village that appeals to me 
where I may find lodging for a few 
weeks. Then I shall let myself relax 
in the atmosphere created by those 
humble folk, and I trust that in the 
autumn I may return to my classes 


three are free!’ Result 


ing friends or family 


| a single year 


saving the strain of driving 





( ruts AMAZING 
AMERICA 


as seen by Super-Coach 


Pet patina 


SKY VISITOR. Uncounted centuries 
ago a giant meteor plunged into the 
Arizona desert, opening @ yawning 
crater nearly a mile wide. You can see 
itnear Winslow by Greyhound 








TRANSPLANTED HOLLAND. There 
are neither dikes nor canals in Holland 


Michigan but there are pets of 
wooden shoes, talips, windmills any 
inhabitants have a Dutch accent 











Name 





~ 








2 trips out of 3 are free! 


... because Super-Coach travel costs only 
one-third as much as driving my own car” 


Here's one | figured out all by myself! It costs me about 41% cents per mile to 


operate my own little roadster—and it’s perfectly grand for trips around town. 


“But when | take out-of-town trips it costs me only 4 cent and a fraction per mile 
to ride in a Greyhound Super-Coach. So you can see why I say, "Two trips out of 

I'm a much-traveled person, with happy week-ends visit- 
vacations in the big city or at the shore—gay days on dude 


ranches! Yet I'm not paying a penny more than | once did for only a third as many trips.” 


Smart young lady! She's typical of thousands of teachers who travel Greyhound in 


covering the scenic wonders of the 
nation—reaching thousands of towns and com- 


munities not served by other transportation 


Greyhound Super-Coaches are fully air-con- 
ditioned, well-ventilated, remarkably 
smooth-riding. Rolling on convenient and 
frequent schedules, they serve nearly all parts 


of the United States, many Canadian cities 


Principal Greyhound information offices are located at: 
New York City * Cleveland, Ohio « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. * Chicago, lil. *« San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. * Detroit, Mich. « St. Louis, Mo. 
Fort Worth, Tex. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Memphis, Tenn. 
Charleston, W. Va. * Richmond, Va. + Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. « Lexington, Ky. * Windsor, Ont., (44 
London St.,E.)*Montreal, Quebec (1188 Dorchester St., W.) 


GREYHOUND 


GET BRAND-NEW CARTOON MAP “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Just off the press—a humorous, entertaining cartoon map, lithographed in full colors, measuring 20 x 30 inches, pictur 
ing and describing more than 100 strange, unusual places in the United States. For your free copy, send this coupon 
to GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICE at nearest city listed obove—no local address needed 
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IT’S FUN TO PLAN A 


MAINE 


VACATION 


© Sit down and dream what you'd like to 
do for a vacation. Do you want mountain- 
and lukes spiced with fragrant pines? Do 
you want the rugged beauty of rocky eoust- 


line, or long. sunny, sandy heaches? Want 
to ride’ Play tennis? Golf? Sail? Do 
you want to take it easy or keep on the 


go every fun-packed minute? 


Cram 
night. 


Come to Maine and get them all! 
your days with pleasure and 
with cool, restful sleep. 


voor 


Recognized colleges offer summer course- 
for masters’ degrees in Art~ and Education 
... BS. and A.B. degree- for normal <chool 
graduates and undergraduates. 

Phere’s a book full of pictures and hint- 
that makes it fun te plan. Just mail the 
coupon. 





| MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

j Tourist Service | 
| 541 St. John Street, Portiand, Maine | 
| Please send me the new, iliustrated Official | 
Maine Vacation Guide for 194), | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
t City State | 
6 em am awa aw aman amamananes as ana a= d 








@ WANTED 2.0 2s 


Afacation 
Crutses from 
ew Orleans 


New Orleans to four enticing tropical 
ports: Havana; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone; Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua; 
LaCetha, Republic of Honduras. These 
12 day cruises sail every Wednesday. 
White liners Contessa and Cefalu. 
Economical fares start at $117.50. 


New Orleane to Mexico City with its 
charm of old Spain. 12 day cruises every 
other Friday on S.S. Morazon, Cruise 
fare of $145 provides steamer to Vera 
Cruz, scenic rail trip to Mexico City, 
and a stay there of four days with 
hotel, meals and tours all included. 


& 
STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
11 Broadway, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
or Travel Agents 
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Our Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 11) 


Beginning with this evidence of 
remote primitive life, we now have 
studied the ot our section 
from the explorations of the 
quistadores, and the carly Spanish set 


tlements, 


history 


con 


down to the present, in 


which we consider ourselves active 
participants. 
Our little school muscum grew 


until two representatives from the 


state Museum came to see our speci- 
They 


Gardiner pupils as guides, and went 


mens, 


to explore and search for evidences 
of old Pueblo homes. They found 


ruins known to be Pueblo are a hun 


several possible signs. nearest 
dred miles distant in the famous Taos 
area, 

kield trips have resulted in tinding 
These 
Indians and Mexicans 
When 


are mixed with cactus puree 


beds of white clay and gesso. 
are used by the 
is caleiming these materials 
ind used 
on the exterior of buildings, a beaut 
tul marble effect ts produced 

Other colored clays are found in 
tbundance ° These have been brought 


into the schoolroom and molded into 


bowls and candlesticks. We visited 
San Ildefonso Pueblo and learned 
from Maric, who is a famous Indian 
potter, how to model native clay. 


She demonstrated every step in mak 


mie 
the 


a bowl, and explained carefully 
The who 


pottery 


firing process, man 


decorates her also demon 


strated with his handmade yucca 
brush and clay colors. 

Our research in books in this field 
covered a longer period of time than 
The well 
equipped with reference sets, and the 


SLaALe 


our travels. school — is 


and county — superintendents 


The li 


worth 


furnish adequats materials, 
Katon 


“ hile extension service, 


brary at provides i 


Activities of the children consisted 


not only of collecting and modeling, 
but weaving beads, drawing, paint 
ing, writing poems and stories, mak 
ing booklets, and working out the 


tool-subject lessons which evolved 
from the study. 

Since the heart of every mountain 
tround us seems to be a big lump of 
coal, and since teachers and pupils 
get their living directly or indirectly 
from this industry, we selected coal 
as our second unit of study. 

Our field trips out through the 
canyons revealed layers of coal pro 
truding from the mountainsides. We 
picked up coal fossils and mineral 
specimens of mica, quartz, obsidian, 
iron, and copper. We discovered in 
northern New Mexico a_ petrified 
urea, which, previous to our excur 
to have 
observed or passed without interest. 

The fathers of my pupils hav 
contributed much to the success of 
this unit. They have related their 
experiences in the mines to their chil- 
dren, and they have given several 
good fossil specimens to the school. 
The children have written these 
stories, as told to them, and have 
drawn pictures of local scenes to 
illustrate them. The miners seemed 
pleased to have a share in teaching 
this subject that is so vital a part of 
their existence. 


sions, seemed existed un 


(Continued on page 79) 


isked for two of the 


| $3.50. 
St. (garage 





Cote I. and | 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotei Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. Al) 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 
i or more at $1 daily per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parkiny. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Hotel Manger, «| North Station. Direct en 
rance to KR. M. trains. All reoms with bath 
and every modern convenience, Daily rates: 
$2.50 to $4.00. Double: $3.50 to $5.00. Very low 
rates for larnwe yroupa Also special weekly 
rates. Write for Boston map and guide 


MICHIGAN 





Dearborn 
Dearborn inn. 


Kdison Inatitute 


Greenfield Villayve 
Ford Rotunda and 


Visit 
Museum, 


River KRouve Plant. Delightful accommodations 
at Dearborn Inn. S4.00 per person up. ! 
with bath, completely air-conditioned. Klever 
miles from City of Detroit 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi (On the Gulf) 
Hotel Buena Vista and Cottages. 


Vacation 


headquarters of the Dewy South, on the famed 
Galf of Mexico coast Open the year round 
Delightful for teachers. Relaxation, land and 
water sports, American or Kuropean = plan 
Write for booklet 
NEW YORK 

New York City 

Belvedere Hotel, Opposiic Maison Sauare 
Garden. 319 West 4&th St. One block to Broad. 
was, 2 blocks to Radio City “) big, outside 
rooms with bath, shower erving pantry. Kes- 
auran Bar. $2.50 Sinvle; $4.50 Double 
Special Weekly Rates, 


Vew York City 
Christodora House 


601 East 9th St., 
opposite Tompkins 
Square Park. Con- 
venial year-round 
living in large out- 
side rooms, start 
ing at $7 weekly. 
Meals in observa 
tion dining room, 
optional. Library, 
sun roofs, gymnasi 
um, pool. Conven 
ient transporta 
tion; complete serv 
no tipping. 
request, 


wi 


=a" Fr TT Fe eT Kee + w 


= 


ice, 
Folder 


23rd St. at Leaington 
All rooms with private 
ingle, $3.50 double, Weekly 
from $10 single, $16 double. 
“IM” and Supervue map of 


on 





votel, 


George Washin 
Modern 500-room 
bath, from $2.50 
rates itwe 
Write for 
New York 


weeks 
Kook let 
City 


163 W. Sith St. (former 
AWA Clubhouse). For fastidious men, women. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, library ,musie-prac- 
facilities. All rooms with bath, Weekly 
(permanent guests): $12-$20: Double $16-$24. 
Daily: $3-$5; Double $4-$6. Studentsa, apecial 


Henry Hudson Hotel, 


New York City 


Hotel 
Governor Clinton 












hundred 
outside rooms with 
hath, circulating ice 
water, 
Servidor. 
the Pennsylvania 
Station. Air-condi 
tioned restaurants 


Twelve 


and 
Opposite 


radio, 


include new Coffee 
Shop. Rates from 
$3.00. Write for 


booklet. Robert J. 





Hotel Great Northern 
Conveniently located in midtown New 


York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
adjoining). AAA hotel. 








400 rooms with 
cultural, social, and historical center of city | 
Moderate priced dining room 
rates 
quest. 


New York City 


: “eng Central Hotel, 


single 


Hotel Paramoun, 


46th St., West 
B’way, Times Sq. | 
theatre and shor 
ping district. - 
stories of deligh 
ful rooms—priya; 
bath, circulating | 
water, and rad 
Dining rooms 
conditioned, Hop 
of “Billy Rose's 
Diamond — Hors 
shoe. Special ray, 
to teachers, groy 
Single $2.50: dg 
ble $4.00, Bookie: 


ith Ave., 55th to s 


wary rooms from $3.50: dout 
from $5. 2-room suites from $6 for | or 9 n. 
ona. All rooms with bath, circulating 
water, radio. Swimming Poo! and Gymnasiun 
fre Near Times Square, Central Park, sho 
Vew York City 


Piccadilly Hotel 


45th St., west of 


B’way. 700 large, 
delightful rooms all 
with bath, radio, 


circulating ice wa 
ter. 
Radio City. Conven 


ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 


etc. Meals, moder 
ately priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 


$2.50 


Moulton, Manager 


Vew York City 





Hotei Times Square, 
way. In the heart 


Near theatres 


’ 


Double from 
$4.50. Booklet. Roy 


of New 





Prince George Hote! 
Perfect 

“4 nd 

ice 


locatior 
friendly ser\ 
have made th 
Prince George th 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators 
4 restaurants, cof 
fee shop. 3 minute 
from famous stores 


1,000 large room: 
with bath. Sing 
$2.50 up. Doubk 
$3.50 up. Specia 


rate for educator 
14 East 28th & 
Send for Booklet 


tard St., west of Broa 
York. Theatr 


shopping centers, all interest points near 


Service women like; 


$3 Double, Write for 


Hotel Victoria, ith 


radio 
‘ial accommodations for 


in every room 
teachers ... $2 Sing 


all-expense tours 
Ave. 


and 5Sist St 


Radio City, convenient to schoola, museums, & 


churches, 
SUNNY, SPAaCOuUs renorns, 
hath ‘tub 
Servidor 


wallerios, 


and 
Singh 


Vew York City 


amusements 


shower), 
from $2.50 


Comfortad 
each with radio, privat! 
circulating ice wal 
double from #4. 


Hotel Woodstock 


127 West 43rd St 
One of the New 
York hotels most 
popular amon 
teachers. Fine # 
commodations, & 
cellent clientele 
Ideal location 4 
Times Sq., conve! 
ient to all shop 
and theatres. Tw 
Restaurants, moe 
erate in price 
Rooms with bat! 
from $2 single; $ 
double. Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


Bellevue Stratford. 


Hotels in America.” In 
Philadelphia, near historical landmarks 
restaurants 


and 
nightly. Claude H 
Rates begin at $4.55 


New Sylvania Hotel. 


Locust St. 


begin at 33.00. 


cocktail 
Kennett 


individual 


“One of the few — 
the center of es 
lounge Dane ne 
General Manag? 


Modern fireproof ho 
baths Located 


Dai 
upon Fr 


Weekly 


rates 


Please write for Booklet T. 
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Hotels and Risei ts 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts. -Buck Hill Falls 


Ian. 3 hours from New York and 
oiniadelphia. Skiing ... skating . . . toboggan- 
ng... dog Sledding with real Alaskan Huskies 


hiking .. - horseback riding. Highways kept 
jear all winter. New York Office, 630 Fifth 
wenue, Circle 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 

Beaverbrook. Atop the Poconos. Pri- 
Ta. Sand Beach. Clay Tennis Courts. 
Riding. Bicycling. Golf. Hay Rides. Trails. 
Ree. Hall. Movies, ete. Restricted. On Luther- 
and’s $3,000,000 resort. $22 weekly. Booklet. 
WY. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Beach 


The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club. Open 
sil year. Two golf courses. ennis, riding, 
fshing. Heated indoor swimming pool. Select- 


New York City Office, 610 Fifth 


lientele. 
_aneg Ask 


ive. Roland Eaton, Managing Director. 
for Booklet 13. 


Williamsburg 

Williamsburg Inn & Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s yvreat 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodye 
from $2, at the Inn from $5. Fine food 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. Clrele 6-886 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill 


House. Opens about June 20. 
eoled. Bathing from your room on 
each. All water sports. Tennis, ete. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
aricted. American Plan Rates from $6.00. Spe- 
dal Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
jmaintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
12.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Myer 


Breeze- 
privat 








THE FACTS OF LIGHT 





Me NEW ty o Gh? 











THE WEW Lory of Lght 













NEW COMPLETE 
G-E PROJECT 


10¢ 


bye "LL want this helpful 
material. Produced in 


interesting, 


projec t 


visual form, Dramatizes and simplifies 
for intermediate urades the amazing light 
and sight research of famous G-E Labora- 
tories. Designed to correlate with regular 
courses in Social Studies, 


History, Health and Safety. 


Geography, 


Two double-faced wall charts, four sides 
in two colors and one in four-colors. A 
32-page teaching outline and text, liberal- 
ly illustrated. Sample copy of 12-page 
student book (extra copies 2c each). Sug- 
gestions for supplementary activities. En- 
tire package is just 10c to cover mailing 
coe, 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


me SEND For yours TODAY 


General Electric Co., 





" Lamp Depr. LC, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' . 
: This offer limited to U.S. and Possessions) 
: ame send me the “New Story of Light” 
‘ Foject. 10c enclosed. 

' 

' 

' 

' 

J 

' 
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Our Environment Contest 
(Continued from page 78) 

In addition to the original stories, 
poems, and pictures, the pupils have 
compiled material for a magazine 
which they mimeographed themselves. 
Every available reference book was 
used in searching for ideas for illus 
trating and presenting facts. 

When the pupils learned that tex- 
tiles, medicines, dyes, and many 
chemicals are made from coal, the 
work of our local men was exalted, 
and the importance of our small com 
munity and school was appreciated. 

We all feel that we have a better 
social standing in the scheme of life. 
We teachers feel that our technique 
of discovering resources in the envi- 
ronment has been pleasingly under 
stood. In making these discoveries 
we have also experienced some of the 
human resources that are common to 
individuals in all walks of life. 

The children have learned, I trust, 
the artistic, literary, and spiritual 
values of. life in a,coal camp. 

In drawing the mountains, mesas, 
miners, tipples, and 
washers; and in studying orderly ar 
rangement of museum pieces, draw- 
ings, and stories, true art values, as 
applied to life, have been experienced. 

Some practical applications of this 
principle were made when the pupils 


mine cars, 


began periodically cleaning the school 


grounds. They built rock terraces 
on the hillside to prevent erosion. 


They mended and improved cobble 


stone walks. They trimmed the 
trees in the school garden, cleaned 
the cactus beds, and burned the 
trash, 

This work was extended to the 


homes in the neighborhood. The head 
surgeon and some of the nurses at 
the hospital were observed picking 
up rubbish far out 
building, and making bonfires. 

This worked 
both ways; for the scrupylous at 
tention of the doctors and nurses to 
the miners’ children caused the 
teachers and pupils to practice more 
systematically the laws of sanitation. 
The community really became a 
laboratory for the Gardiner School, 
and in it a wealth of material was 
found. Some of it was used by a 
plain people in a plain way, and a 
surplus was stored for use in a con 
tinuing American democracy. 


from the main 


transfer of interests 


The YOU You Can Be 


(Continued from page 58) 


of young children are often the worst 
in this respect, but they are found 
everywhere, depending upon thei: 
pleading personalities instead of try 
ing to give the child a desire to do 
things for himself. 

The warm, friendly of a 
woman who is thinking of the other 
person, and not of the impression she 
is making, is pleasant, even though it 
is nasal or wrongly pitched. How- 
ever, we intuitively label a person as 
educated, having a good background 
or the reverse, as soon as she has 
talked to us. Often it is not what 
she says, but how she says it, that 
leaves the impression. Teachers, es 
pecially, must watch: their voices. 


voice 


| 


| (fe 
@ 
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—reached easily and 
quickly by “NORTH 
WESTERN” trains 


NATIONAL 


YELLOWSTONE ?'r 


where Nature, in a topsy-turvy mood, puts 
on a show that can't be excelled for thrills 
all of 


Yellowstone comfortably and quickly 


Circle Tours enable you to see 






y, 
COLORAD 


tain Empire 


All the world 
loves this Moun 
so cool, sO picturesque, so 
famous for its outdoor recreation and pas 
times, so easy to get to via North Western's 
fast trans 


a 


SUN VALLE IDAHO — Like a 
seaside ranchin 
the mountains. Fishing, golf, bathing, horse 
back riding, ice-skating on an outdoor rink, 
every other pastime. Delighttul accommoda 








tions at Challenger lon or Sun Valley Lodge 










ZION-BRYCE-GRAND 
CANYO NATIONAL PARKS — The 


three-for-one vacation 
where awesome, color-splashed can 






treat 








sons present breath-taking spectacles that 
have no counter part for brilliance and majesty 


CALIFORNIA ferent 


capped peaks 
A valleys —a tranquil summer sea 

Island and, ether going or returning, 
spectacular Boulder Dam as a fascinating 
stopover 


historic Missions — beautiful 


Catalina 


BLACK HILLS 7.0.0 


with its romance and adventure still lives in 
this delightful, mosquito-free mountainland 
See Gutron Borglum’'s masterpiece of our 
country's immortals carved in living rock 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Sky-piercing peaks provide a backdrop for 
silvery waterfalls—great forests and lower 
ing valleys run to the sea. If time permits, 
include the Canadian Rockies and Alaska, 
“Land of the Midnight Sun.” 


in ORTH WESTERN’S” 

modern, air-condi- 

WA A: ~~ tioned trains provide thru 

it tie service to all of these west- 

. i ern vacationlands. The 

coupon brings you the complete story—simply indicate the region or 
regions in which you are interested. 


Rail Fares Are Low—Summer Vacation Pleasure Is High—The West Invites You! 
TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Go Now—Pay Later—-No Money Down 
pusse======MAIL THIS COUPON 





' LINE 


Also all-expense tours. If you are a pupil, please state grade 





4a 
@ R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager H CHICAGO d 
4 Chicago & North Western Ry. ‘ an 
. Dept. 105—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. ' 
. Please send information about vacationsto ——_-__ -_ . . . ~~ --«---<-- H N Oo RT M 
' N t 
a BERG. ccccecceccecsececenescesstecssosscnecoeseseses eco 
« 
§ seret.-aaeenn- _....- WESTERN 
i 
8 City State sion 
’ 
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Plan to go to | 
MASSACHUSETTS | 


this summer 


A vacation in Massachu- 
setts carries you backtoold 
Pilgrim days. For bere, 

America's stirring, mag- | 
nificent past has been pre- 
served and is to be seen 
> even felt — on every hand. 


With all this old-day charm there is 
a new-day vacation allure. ...On the 
Cape, the South Shore, the North 
Shore, in the glorious Berkshires, the 
verdant Pioneer Valley, in historic 
Boston you can enjoy the finest of 
modern summer outings on the very 
spot where Colonial and Revolution- 
ary heroes laid the foundations for 
your Country's greatness. With it all 
goes a genuine, heart-warming cour- 
| that is common heritage in the 


Bay State. 
Come to Massachusetts for your long 
or short vacation this summer... . it 


will rekindle your pride of Country. 


WRITE FOR THIS HANDSOME BOOKLET 
Play where America was born = 
TiPTING RA GiliLiaee. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT & INDUSTRIAL 

COMMISSION, State House, Boston, Mass. Dept. |-1 

Please send me, free, the above illustrated 

booklet which gives complete details about 

vacationing in Massachusetts. 

Check here for specific information about: 
Cape Cod ()North Shore (Historic Boston 
Berkshires (JSouth Shore ()Pioneer Valley. 


Name 
Street 
City 




















YARN 


KNITTING VARNES, Send for over 600 FREE SAMPLES, 
wrav variet 
VviING ain “Send 80¢ deducted from tirst orde rf) for 


Heer samples. Ack aleo for FREE information on th 


, ELIVEDEN LOOM 


THE MODERN PORTABLE 
FOOT-POWER Loom 





watch han revived ane mats enay the 
Qpcient art of hand m Weaving 
With each loom we tne jude & valuable 


Course in Wear tog 
CLIVEDEN VARN CO... Dept. L-5 
Til Arch St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 











IDEAL VACATION WORK 


For Principals and Teachers 
We absolutely guarantee: 
and large additional earninu 
Write for full information | 

EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION | 
ducational Distributors | 
307 Fifth Avenue, 


270 for 4) days of work; 
for aueceseful work, 





Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 


— HOTEL EMPIRE — 


700 Rooms , a ina new condi- 


tion. Guests served by nine 
rapid transit lines. Most quiet hotel loca- 
tion in New York. Rates from 
$2.00 single; $3.00 double. 
BROADWAY at 63rd ST..-NEW YORK 
“At the Gateway to Times Square” E. B. Bell, Gen. Mor. 


Invitations Announcements 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Weddin 100 hand- Saaeed $10.00 
g: Including two sets of enve lope “ 


00 Se - ~ —— acne $3.50 




















ne Sempes Visiti - $1.00 


uot ENGRAVING CO.,1042 Chestnut St. Philadelahic Pe 
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Hawaii Calls 


(Continued from page 71) 


yUNeE—I've often wondered how 


pineapples are planted. Where are 
the seeds? 

FIFTH HAWAHAN BOY—QOh, there 
are none. We plant the crown, the 


slips, and the shoots. 

FOURTH HAWANAN Boy—After 
the plowing, a machine lays rows of 
mulch paper across the fields. Work- 
men pile carth on either edge of the 
paper to keep it from blowing away. 
Then the planters stab holes through 
the paper and stick plants into the 
holes. 

saLiyY—But why use paper? 

FOURTH HAWANAN Boy—That is 
to keep the moisture in the ground. 

FIFTH. HAWAHAN BOY—Much of 
the fruit to Honolulu where 
every part of the pineapple is used. 


is sent 


FIRST HAWAHAN Gint—After you 
have had your fill at the feast I will 
let you all taste some sugar cane, 


The raising of sugar cane is the most 
important industry in the islands. 
CHARLES—Well, think | 


know my geography lesson. Sugar, 


now | 


pineapples, and rice are the most im 
portant products of the islands, and 
by far the greatest of these is sugar. 

FIRST HAWAHAN GIRL—Now let us 


ll enjoy Luan. 


KorrontaL Notre: For Captain Cook’s 
life, see ( ompton’s Pictured Krneuelo 
pedia, “Aloha-Oe” is in The New Ameri 
can Song Rook, by Marx and Anne 
Oherndorfer, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. “Hawaii” and 
“Hawaiian Boat Song” are in The Mua 
"Th llour, Third Book, by Osbourne 
MeConathy and others, published by 


Silver, Burdett New York. 


and Co.,, 


Making a 
Classroom Easel 


(Continued from page 30) 


is 54” long, iic., 24” for the height 
of the board, 2” above the top of the 
board, and 28” from the bottom of 


there will be a 
3” clear pine 


the board to the floor, 


total of 432” of %” x 


to buy. In other words, we need 
nine board feet of material ‘%” x 3”, 
The current price of pine is, with 


plenty of allowance for variables, 16 
board foot. Our total then 
for the legs would be $1.44. This 
leads us to the final bill of material 
and total cost of making two easels. 
4 pieces of three-ply wood 


cents a 





@$.04'% sq. ft. $1.08 
36 feet of %” x 3” clear 

pine @$.16 bd. ft. 1.44 
2 dozen 4” No. 10 F. H. B. 

screws @ 2 for $.01 12 
2 pairs 3” hinges (butts) @ $.10 .20 

Total $2.84 


The detailed sketches showing how 
to attach the hinges and the board 
will undoubtedly be of help when 
assembling the materials. 

To avoid having the two sections 
of the easel slip too far away from 
each other at the bottom where they 
rest on the floor, take about twelve 
inches of chain, like that used for 
holding drain plugs, and fasten it 
with screws to opposite legs. 

Paper can be fastened to the boards 
with thumbtacks or with clips made 
of tin and clamped to the top. 
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Treasure-Irove for the Busy Teacher 


(Continued from page 74) 


| 296. On the Americas 





(April 14), 


For observance of Pan American Day 
teachers find excellent help 


in the free material issued by the Pan 


American Union. 


Designate by num 


bers in parenthesis the items you wish: 


(3) 


The National Heroes of Latin 


America; (4) Flags and Coats-of-Arms 


|of the Americas; 


(5) Children of the 


| Other Americas—stories; (6) Ask Me 


| Another—quiz 


book; Pan 


(8) A 


American Friendship Party—play; (9) 


Christ of the Andes—sixth grade play; 
(10) Pan American Day—short page 
ant. For Pan America in Poster Stam), 
24 four-color views (2” x 12”), . 
8-page album with text, spread of 2 

flags, and a map in color, send 15 cents: 


297. Spring Skiing 


Ski enthusiasts will want the New 
Hampshire Winter Map. In the White 
Mountains there is skiing and snow- 


shoeing not only in winter but in spring: 
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